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The Shape of Things 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE BETHLEHEM 
Steel Corporation and the United Steelworkers appears 
satisfactory, but it remains to be seen whether it will set 
a pattern for the whole industry. There were two rea- 
sons why this company proved the easiest to crack de- 
spite its reputation for toughness. First, its chairman, 
Eugene Grace, probably welcomed the chance to pay off 
his grudge against ‘Big Steel’ for breaking the united 
front of the industry in past strikes. Second, it had 
operated a non-contributory pension scheme for twenty- 
six years and so could hardly oppose this principle. The 
agreement it has signed means raising payments for 
men reaching the age of sixty-five after at least twenty- 
five years’ service from $50 to $100 a month. On the 
question of social insurance, the union compromised, 
agreeing that the cost, equal to five cents an hour, should 
be split between company and workers. This apparently 
will not mean any new deduction from “take-home” 
pay, since Bethlehem employees are already contributing 
to a social-insurance fund. Bethlehem is the second 
largest unit in the industry, and taking into account the 
smaller concerns which have also settféd with the union, 
23 per cent of the nation’s steel-making capacity is now 
back in operation. However, this is not nearly sufficient 
to meet demands, and large-scale layoffs in the steel- 
using industries are adding daily to the total of unem- 
ployment. It is to be hoped, therefore, that further 
settlements will not be long delayed. Negotiations with 
several large concerns are said to be progressing, but 
difficulties may arise with some smaller companies which 
insist that their financial conditions preclude any attempt 
to match Bethlehem’s terms. United States Steel, which 
can hardly have the gall to use this excuse—its profits 
for the first nine months of this year were more than 50 
per cent higher than in the corresponding period of 
1948—still clings to the principle of contributory pen- 
sions, except for top executives. 
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WRITING ON THE EVE OF ELECTION DAY, 
we find ourselves relieved to be at the end of a campaign 
season marked’ by more than the normal quantity of con- 
fusion, slander, and downright lying. We have given our 
teaders some idea of the cross-currents in the New York 
clections and of the surprisingly shoddy nature of 


John Foster Dulles’s bid for a seat in the Senate by man- 
date of the voters rather than by grace of Tom Dewey. 
After weeks of attempting to make his opponent, Her- 
bert H. Lehman, appear to be a creature of the Com- 
munists and of slily cultivating racial feeling against 
Lehman’s supporters, it is Dulles who comes down the 
home stretch as the aggrieved party. His opponents, he 
says, have ‘abandoned all sense of decency,” and in 
particular he is incensed by the remarks of Harold Ickes, 
whom he calls a “professional smear artist,” fot having 
brought up Dulles’s alleged pre-war connections with 
Nazi cartelists. Both the Republican candidate’s denials 
and the Ickes allegations are so unequivocal that there 
is obviously prevarication somewhere—and on a grand 
scale. Should Dulles win, the matter will certainly bear 
further investigation. . . . If Marcantonio gets a bigger 
vote than now seems probable, he will owe a measure 
of thanks to “New York’s Finest.” At least one reliable 
eyewitness to the rioting that attended the homecoming 
of Benjamin J. Davis, one of the Communist leaders 
now free on bail, has fixed blame for the violence on 
the police. From Ted Poston’s vivid account in the New 
York Post-Home News it would appear that their free- 
swinging nightsticks must cost Mayor O’Dwyer a good 
many votes in Harlem and elsewhere. . . . Next week, 
in his regular column, Robert Bendiner will round up 
Tuesday's work at the polls and indicate its bearing, if 
any, on the elections of 1950. 
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THE SUPREME COURT WILL HEAR ARGUMENT 
next month in one of the most important cases ever 
brought before it, that of Elmer W. Henderson, a Negro 
who in 1942, traveling by train from Washington, 
D. C., to Birmingham, Alabama, as a representative of 
the war-time Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
was three times in one evening refused entry to a dining- 
car because its two “Jim Crow” tables—the only ones 
available for Negroes—were occupied by white patrons. 
Henderson fruitlessly petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to put an end to this form of segre- 
gation, and a subsequent appeal to the federal District 
Court of Maryland met an even stronger rebuff. As a 
result, when the Supreme Court agreed to review the 
case, the Southern Railway Company, the ICC, and the 
United States of America found themselves in the in- 
teresting position of co-defendants of segregation. But 
at this point—much to the distress of the administrators 
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of the ICC—the United States, as represented by the 
Department of Justice, resigned from the partnership. 
Solicitor General Philip B. Perlman entered a brief not 
only supporting Henderson but challenging the whole 
hypocritical doctrine of “‘separate but equal’’ treatment 
for Negroes which for over fifty years has been the 
chief legal weapon of white supremacists. ‘ ‘Separate 
but equal,’’’ says Mr. Perlman’s brilliant plea, “is as 
much a contradiction in terms as ‘black but white.’ ’’ The 
document then analyzes in great detail the structure of 
this myth and the true meaning of equality, invoking 
not only the Constitution and a score of past Supreme 
Court decisions but the United Nations Charter and the 
testimony of dozens of anthropologists, sociologists, 
lawyers, psychologists, and writers with a special interest 
in Negro prob!ems—men like Gunnar Myrdal, Osmond 
K. Fraenkel, Robert Weaver, and Thomas Sancton. It 
is, withal, an imaginative and forthright work, and 
whether or not it wins Mr. Henderson’s case for him, 
it can already be regarded as marking a turning-point 
for this nation in its long journey toward full democracy. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT'S ANNOUNCEMENT 
that investigations conducted by the United States Am- 
bassador to Iraq had not substantiated Israeli reports of 
widespread arrests of Jews and the confiscation of Jew- 
ish property in Iraq was a shocking performance from 
start to finish. After mentioning the “agitation” against 
minority groups that has “occasionally” occurred in 
Near Eastern countries as a result of the Palestine con- 
troversy, the State Department simply brushed off the 
stories of Iraqi persecutions of Jews. “The depart- 
ment,” said its spokesman, “has received information 
that a certain number of Iraqi subjects of Jewish faith 
have recently been arrested. However, the number was 
much smaller than had been mentioned in earlier pub- 
lished reports, and the individuals taken into custody 
are understood to be under charges of having violated 
specific Iraqi laws.” But this ducks the very point at 
issue. No doubt the Jews disobeyed Iraqi laws, for laws 
have been adopted which are copies of Hitler’s Nirn- 
berg laws, with additions peculiarly Iraqi. In particular, 
Iraqi Jews are subject to heavy penalties, including 
prison and even death, for “having relations with Zion- 
ists.” This the State Department must know. The de- 
partment complained also that the stories of Jewish 
ill-treatment came only from Israeli sources. This is 
curious, since we have ourselves seen first-hand reports 
recently brought out of Bagdad by a responsible non- 
Israeli, non-Jewish observer, including case histories and 
statements by leading members of the Iraqi Jewish com- 
munity. Instead of accepting the’ results of Ambassa- 
dor Crocker’s so-called investigation, the department 
would do better to examine thése readily available re 
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ports and then if necessary send neutral observers to the 
scene. The Israeli charges can hardly be verified by an 
ambassador who must rely upon official sources for his 
facts. * . 


THE BRIEF-CASE-AND-STRIPED-PANTS LADS OF 
the State Department have decided that it might be a 
good idea to beat the columnists and the broadcasters to 
the punch by giving us all a peek at the mysterious thing 


‘ we call “Our Foreign Policy.” Acting on the suggestions 


of the Hoover Commission, the regional assistant secre- 
taries of state will try to see that “the policies in their 
regions are adequately explained to the people of this 
country through the press, radio, and other mass-infor- 
mation media.” A new Public Affairs Policy Advisory 
Staff has been set up to help in the good work of making 
public “as much material as possible.” While we wel- 
come any step looking to the democratization of what 
has come to be the most important of our government 
departments, we feel some misgivings when we come to 
that condescending “as much material as possible.” Are 
the regional assistant secretaries to decide on what's 
“possible” and what isn’t? Are we to continue to tag 
along, after a series of faits accomplis have decided 
matters for good or evil, and have no part in the making 
of our policy other than that of sideline shouters? While 
we're on the subject, does anyone in the State Depart- 
ment care to tell us, under this new dispensation, just 
what our foreign policy is? 


“Merdeka!”’ 


: ing inevitability of Indonesian independence seems, 

by hindsight, to have been apparent to everybody. 
Everybody, that is, except the Dutch, who made two at- 
tempts to end the revolution by military action before 
becoming convinced that they could no longer defy the 
passionate nationalism of their long-held colonists or the 
disapproval of world opinion as expressed through the 
United Nations. Aware at last of the high cost of their 
intransigence and of the hopelessness of continuing the 
struggle, the Dutch agreed to meet with the Indonesians 
in a Round Table Conference which opened at The 
Hague last August and was successfully concluded on 
November 2. 

At the outset it did not seem possible that any agree- 
ment would be reached, so far apart were the two sides 
on the paramount issues of political sovereignty and 
€conomic independefice. The Dutch wanted a closely 
tied constitutional union that would bind both parties 
under the active leadership of the Queen. The Indo- 
hesians were equally insistent on an arrangement as 
vaguely. restrictive as that joining India to the British 
Commonwealth. Admitting that sovereignty, in some 
form, would have to be granted to the Indonesians, the 
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Dutch were determined to retain a degree of financial 
control that would protect their existing investments and 
preserve for them a large percentage of the vital Indies 
trade. : 

There were other important areas of conflict—such as 
the determination of the size of the debt to be assumed 
by the Indonesians—on any one of which the conference 
could have foundered, to be succeeded by a new out- 
break of jungle war. But both sides knew with dread 
certainty that a solution had to be reached: the Dutch 
were prodded by not too subtle hints from the Unite! 
States that peace in Southeast Asia was of the utmos: 
importance to American policy, and that stubbornnes: 
could foreseeably result in reduction of Marshall Plana 
aid; the Indonesians knew that failure to reach an agrec- 
ment would strengthen the hand of extremists within 
their ranks. 

After two and a half months of discussions a quite 
reasonable Statute of the Netherlands—Indonesian Union 
has been produced. On paper, at least, the United States 
of Indonesia has won almost every point. Before this 
charter can be effective, it must be ratified by the par- 
liaments of the two members of the Union, a task which 
will involve selling the agreement to the people of Hol- 
land and the legislators of Indonesia. While the Dutch 
government is aware that it must accept the new ar- 
rangement, Netherlanders are still nostalgic for the old 
times when “the spice trade” helped make their stand- 
ard of living one of the highest on the Continent. Indo- 
nesian politics, on the other hand, requires that all 
Indonesian parties oppose the link of “voluntary and 
lasting cooperation” embodied in the Queen, along with 
the Court of Arbitration to settle disputes, the compro- 
mise on the debt, and the delay of a year before the last 
Dutch troops depart. The exclusion of New Guinea from 
the U. S. of I., a more serious question, is to be the 
subject of the further conferences in the coming year. 

Premier Hatta and his associates are confident, how- 
ever, that the hurdle of parliamentary approval can be 
surmounted. They still have one strong reservation 
about the future arising from their experiences with the 
Renville and Linggadjati agreements. These were 
sabotaged, they maintain, by the acts of the Dutch army 
and of political officials in Indonesia, and they fear a 
repetition. If the extent of the Dutch concessions is any 
test, this fear is unfounded. 

In apportioning credit for the birth of the new state 
the United Nations should receive a fair share for its 
continuing and constructive concern with this explosive 
situation. The United States, too, deserves praise for the 
good offices it has lately supplied. But above all, the 
courage of the Indonesians, who in the face of military 
and political setbacks pressed firmly onward to the goal 
of independence—“Merdeka”—deserves remembrance 
in the chronicles of freedom. 
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Dr. Rader’s Vindication 


_ THE summer of 1948 the Canwell committee in- 

vestigating “loyalty” at the University of Washing- 
ton heard George Hewitt, formerly a Communist, today 
a professional “anti-Communist,” swear that Professor 
Melvin Rader had aitended a Communist school at 
Kingston, New York, during the summer of 1938. 
Hewiit’s identification of Rader was emphatic. Rader 
made a categorical denial and offered convincing proof 
that he could not have been in New York at the time 
stated. The next day the Canwell committee hurriedly 
shipped Hewitt out of Scattle. 

Dr. Rader promptly sought the arrest of Hewitt on a 
charge of perjury. District Attorney Lloyd Shorett, on 
the basis of recorded long-distance telephone conversa- 
tions in which Hewitt reiterated his charges against 
Rader, and on other evidence, issued a warrant for per- 
jury against Hewitt. Shortly afterward Shorett was ap- 
pointed to the bench, and Charles O. Carroll became 
District Attorney. 

Great pressure was immediately brought to bear on 
Mr. Carroll to dismiss the perjury complaint. Two Im- 
migtation Service inspectors told him that since Hewitt 
was to be a star witness in the New York Communist 
trial, the Department of Justice did not want to see him 
discredited. Later Carroll was surnmoned to the office of 
Edward T. Stone, managing editor of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. There, according to Carroll, Stone told 
him: “We elected one prosecutor, and we can defeat 
another. We will blast you right out of office if you don’t 
dismiss this case.” These and additional instances of 
ptessure were reported in the Seattle press and have not 
been denied (Seattle Times, February 2, 1949; Post- 
Intelligencer, February 3, 1949). Later, in its report to 
the legislature, the Canwell committee blasted Carroil 
for his refusal to dismiss the charges. 

Argument on Hewitt’s extradition was heard by Judge 
Aaron J. Levy of the Supreme Court of the Bronx, New 
York, in May, 1949. Judge Levy said that if he were to 
order Hewitt to return to Washington, he would be 
sending him “to eventual slaughter.” “I am wondering, 
really genuinely wondering,” added the learned jurist, 
“what the civilization of that area is really like.” 

Judge Levy’s intemperate remarks apparently pro- 
voked the Seattle Daily Times to undertake an investi- 
gation which established beyond all doubt that Dr. Rader 
had been in Washington during the whole summer of 
1948. After reviewing the newspaper's unassailable evi- 
dence, President Raymond Allen of the University of 
Washington invited Albert F. Canwell, former chair- 
man of the Canwell committee, to confer with Dr. Rader 
and representatives of the Seattle Daily Times on Octo- 
ber 21. Canwell failed to keep the appointment. Presi- 
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dent Allen then issued a cautiously worded and 
perfunctory exoneration: “The university [is now] fully 
satisfied by the present evidence that Mr. Hewitt’s alle- 
gations concerning Professor Rader have been dis- 
proved.” 

The Seattle Daily Times may take pride in the fact 
that it has lived up to the finest traditions of the Amer- 
ican press. Messrs. Shorett and Carroll may take pride, 
also, in the fact that they did their duty despite cruel 
pressure. But there is evidence that perjury has been 
suborned. Hewitt, who should stand trial for perjury, is 
not likely to be extradited, since he recently suffered a 
stroke. Nevertheless, Dr. Rader and his family, after 
months of anxiety and worry and great expense, now 
enjoy the satisfaction that always goes with vindication. 


A Plan for Jerusalem 


— proposals for Jerusalem drawn up by the Unitec 

Nations Conciliation Commission are deceptively 
disarming. Calling for an international regime to ad- 
minister, under the U. N., an area embracing Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem and their surroundings, they appear to 
provide security for the Holy Places located in that area 
on a basis which favors neither Jews nor Arabs but pro- 
tecis the rights of both. The very word “internationali- 
zation” carries soothing connotations which tend to 
conceal the impracticality and injustice of the entire 
scheme. 

Recognizing these facts, as well as the further dis- 
turbing circumstance that the State Department has 
expressed support of internationalization, a group of 
Americans representing a wide area of liberal and reli- 
gious opinion last week addressed a memorandum to the 
Assembly of the U. N. sharply criticizing the commis- 
sion’s proposals and suggesting a substitute plan. The 
first section of the memorandum, comprising its “recom- 
mendations and comment,” appears on page 467 of this 
issue of The Nation. The document as a whole has been 
circulated among interested groups and individuals. A 
copy went to the President with a letter requesting that 
he direct the American delegation to support the plan 
in the Assembly. Every delegation has received the 
memorandum, as did Secretary General Lie and key 
members of the permanent staff. An effort is being made 
to have the proposal introduced by a delegation as a 
resolution. It has also been distributed to the press here 
and abroad and sent to all important church, labor, and 
liberal associations, organizations concerned with inter- 
national affairs, members of Congress and the State 
Department, and other state and federal officials. 

The arguments in support of this substitute plan seem 
to us unanswerable, and we feel that a thorough airing 
of the issue when it comes up in the Assembly, possibly 
next week, will reveal the dangerous absurdity of the 
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commission’s proposal. In fact, once the facts are fully 
set out, they immediately raise the question: What is 
behind the internationalization scheme? It is opposed by 
Israelis and Arabs. It appears to contravene the plain 
intention of the U. N. trusteeship system. It would load 
upon the U. N. responsibilities for which it is notoriously 
unprepared, such as carrying the economic and political 
burdens of governing subject peoples and policing a 
disputed area. These and other difficulties cited in the 
memorandum would be assumed in order to protect and 
assure access to a handful of so-called Holy Places—the 
number officially so designated is given as ten—which 
could better be supervised by the simple, inexpensive, 
and acceptable methods outlined in the plan. Indeed, the 
curious fact emerges that under the commission's pro- 
posals the. actual administration of these official Holy 
Places would remain in the hands of their present custo- 
dians—representatives of three Christian denominations, 
the Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Armenian 
Catholic churches. 

So, in order to perpetuate an anomalous and in- 
equitable situation, an area of some 100 square miles 
would be thrust under international control—as a sort of 
“crown colony” of the U. N.—and the two peoples in- 
habiting it prevented from becoming part of the nations 
to which they naturally adhere. 

By contrast the plan put forward in the memorandum 
proposes a U. N. “‘curatorship’”—an excellent term, in 
our opinion—over al] Holy Places throughout both the 
Arab and the Israeli sections of Palestine. It would set 
up a commission, responsible to the Security Council, 
representing al] the major interested religious groups 
—Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, Moslem—to take care of the Holy Places and 
assure free access to them. It would establish the 
Jewish and Arab zones in the Jerusalem area and pro- 
vide that they be officially integrated respectively with 
Israel and an Arab state. 

Opposition to the Conciliation Commission's pro- 
posals has arisen in various quarters, but the mem- 
orandum summarized in this issue offers the first 
constructive alternative to be put forward for considera- 
tion by the United Nations, Already it has drawns 
favorable comment from many delegates and officials as 
well as from informed members of the public. Whether 
or not it will supplant the unworkable internationaliza- 
tion scheme depends largely on the pressure brought to 
bear by interested groups. President Truman’s whole 
record on Palestine shows a readiness to accept a just 
and practical course of action. Before the question comes 
up in the Assembly, possibly next week, we suggest that 
teaders of The Nation who agree with the substitute 
plan write to the President urging its sponsorship by our 
delegation. Nothing would do more to assure its 
success, 
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Cold-War Mentality 


BY BRUCE CATTON 


Washington, November 4 
i IS always pleasant to see a civilian official tell 
off an important military chief, and the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of shooting one admiral to encourage the others 
is fairly ancient. But in this row which has just cost 
Admiral Louis E. Denfeld his job as Chief of Naval 
Operations, it would be smart of all the rest of us to 
stop acting like innocent bystanders and pay a little 
attention to what is going on. 

The first fact we would discover is that we are now 
a fully militarized nation. Measured by the budget, the 
Department of National Defense is by far the most im- 
portant part of our government. It spends fifteen billion 
dollars a year, and those who spend that kind of money 
can come very close to saying how the country shall be 
run. Consequently the three armed services have been 
competing furiously for top position ever since the war, 
aided by persons off stage. Each service has been trying 
to show that it is entitled to be dominant. The trouble 
is that this competition has largely determined our for- 
eign and domestic policies. It is the source of nearly all 
the war-scare stories of the last three years—the most 
vicious talk Americans ever had to listen to. 

Here is how it works. Up comes some such question 
as whether we need a seventy-group vait force, a super- 
aircraft carrier, a revival of selective service. That touches 
off the competition, and month after month, year after 
year, we get elaborately publicized demonstrations of 
our long-range striking power, our ability—and by im- 
plication our fixed intent, not to say our dite necessity— 
to obliterate Russian cities: tall calculations which show 
how we could beat Russia even if the Red Army overran 
all Europe. 

This propaganda contest among the three services has 
implied in every line and every overtone that Russia is 
our enemy and that war is inevitable. Domestic and 
foreign policies have been proposed, argued, and de- 
cided on in the midst of that din. It has been in our 
ears every time we have tried to cope with the obscene 
infection of the red scare, every time we have had to 
make decisions about the way to develop and use atomic 
energy, every time we have considered the problem of 
helping to restore world prosperity. 

Leave aside, temporarily, the way in which this in- 
cessant war talk can be used by persons who have axes 
to grind—who want to wipe out American liberalism, 
re-create Germany's heavy-industry nexus, or get the oil 
from the wells in weak foreign countries. Without 





BRUCE CATTON, a Washington columnist, is author of 
“The War Lords of Washington.” 
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going into any of those interesting matters, it is clear 
that democracy cannot hope to operate very long or very 
well under the domination of military men who conduct 
their struggle for power with such irresponsibility. 

In all this in-fighting the navy has probably sinned 
less than the other services—not because of superior 
virtue but simply because Russia is so notoriously non- 
seagoing. There hasn’t been much for an admiral to get 
his teeth into. But even if it was only by inadvertence, 
the sailors made a point in the recent Congressional 
hearings. They held up before our eyes the extremely 
unpleasant fact that if war comes we are committed to 
a program of bombing civilians on an incredible scale. 

We all remember our instinctive reaction to the Luft- 
waffe’s bombing of Warsaw, Rotterdam, London, Cov- 
entry. We were uncertain about many things in those 
days, but we knew that this was the embodiment of all 
evil. And if we did the same thing to enemy cities a 
little later, we had the arid comfort of reflecting that 
the enemy was getting his own back, that it was he 
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who had unleashed this terror. Now we represent the 
terror—the force which will burn whole cities and 
destroy civilians by the scores of thousands. The “bomb” 
is the keystone of our security arch; our foreign policy 
rests on it. 

Maybe it has to be that way. Maybe the only thing 
that counts is winning. At least the matter has been 
brought out into the open where we can look at it while 
there is still time. We can look at it and at other things 
—at the whole question of whether our democracy can 
survive a permanent cold war, whether we are not fated 
to lose our national soul unless we find some way to 
throw off the tyranny of purely military values. Secretary 
Johnson’s remedy of knocking military heads together 
doesn’t begin to meet the need. Differing violently on 
many things, the generals and the admirals and the 
airmen are agreed on one thing—that fifteen billion dol- 
lars annually for defense in these years of peace is not 
enough for genuine security. Perhaps, however, it is 
altogether too much for democracy. 


the C. 1.0. 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


Cleveland, November 4 
F ANY one oratorical line can be said to have 
l sounded the keynote of this eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
it was Walter Reuther’s: “. . . we have come here to 
cut out the cancer and save the body of the C. I. O.” 
The estimate of the situation may have been extreme, 
but except for the Communists, who, playing the role 
of.the cancer, had little to say, nearly everyone agreed 
that the surgery was inevitable. At the same time nobody 
took the operation lightly, many had misgivings about 
the way it was performed, and some thought it could 
have been avoided if the growth had not been carelessly 
fostered in its early stages. 

In a week of speeches the sins of the pro-Communists 
were thoroughly aired, from Harry Bridges’s fatuous 
war-time proposal to ban strikes for five years following 
the victory to their recent vilification of Philip Murray. 
But no one offense—certainly not their opposition to the 
Marshall Plan or any other political policy—accounted 
for the feeling against them, which was very real and 
very deep. What transcended the specific counts in the 
indictment was the conviction, piled up over the years, 
that the Communists simply could not be trusted as other 
men because their loyalty lay elsewhere. Wherever they 
had had power, they had shown their hand, and they 
had built up resentments which spilled over once the 
protective dam had been breached. The dam was Mur- 


ray, and it was the Communists themselves who had 
forced the breach by a witless campaign of abuse. 
Reuther read to the convention some excerpts from a 
typical pamphlet put out, not by the Communist Party, 
but by one of the twelve left unions under fire. Of 
Murray and his administrative aids the pamphlet said: 
“They stand for Cain and Abel unionism, gangsterism 
and terror; selling out labor’s political freedom . . . the 
use of the Ku Klux Klan and race baiting; chartering 
of stool pigeons and company agents.” 

Too late the Communists realized that by outraging 
Murray they had written their own travel orders, and 
their last-minute efforts to placate him would have been 
pathetic if they had not been so patently disingenuous. 
In their last private meeting with the C. I. O. president 
one of the leaders of the United Electrical Workers, the 
first of the unions to go, said plaintively: “Phil, we 
never said anything about your union. . . . We have no 
criticism to make of you.” And on the floor Ben Gold, 
president of the Fur and Leather Workers and an 
avowed Communist, went so far as to remark: “I can 
understand why Philip Murray is indignant against the 
Moscow broadcasts that he sold out labor. I think he has 
the right to express indignation.” 

But the Communists’ change of tactics, if not of heart, 
did them no good. Their sudden mildness, their ap- 
peals to reason, their perfunctory arguments—all were 
drowned out in a convention that had assembled with 
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this one major piece of business on the agenda. Murray 
could not have turned back if he had wanted to. Off 
the floor men dipped into bitter memories. One told 
me, step by step, how the Communists had captured his 
union, how his reputation had been systematically 
wrecked, and how he was now committed to the dubious 
precept that “you can only fight them with their own 
rotten tactics.” Another asked me if I had ever been 
thrown out bodily from my own union hall, if I had 
ever been falsely linked with “fascists,” if I had ever 
seen my work undone at every turn and twisted into a 
grotesque pattern of sabotage and sell-out. 

This was the emotional background of the conven- 
tion. The day of the great accounting had come. One by 
one the leaders of the C. I. O. went to the rostrum and 
laid it on. O. A. Knight, president of the Oil Workers, 
said he knew of no part of the C. I. O. program “but 
what will be better off once we have divorced ourselves 
from these parasites who do not know the difference 
between C. I. O. unionism and Stalinism.” “I have 
waited for this opportunity for a good many years,” said 
Emil Rieve, president of the Textile Workers. “I am 
perfectly willing to give them the type of democracy 
that they are willing to give me if they were in power.” 
George Baldanzi, of the same union, referred bitterly 
to the attacks on Murray. “We are only giving you some 
of your dirty, stinking language in return,” he told the 
beaten relics of the left. And “kindly, tolerant, patient 
Phil Murray,” as the president ironically referred to 
himself, spoke of his enemies as “skulking cowards,” 
“apostles of hate .. . lying out of the pits of their dirty 
bellies.” 

It was not a pretty affair, and I mention these sordid 
details only to convey some idea of the emotional climate 
in which the C. I. O. came at last to deal with a problem 
that had long plagued it. For in the final analysis it was 
the emotional factor that predominated. This is not to 
say, of course, that the indictment was lacking in con- 
crete charges. The campaign of slander against the lead- 
ership, especially in the midst of the crucial steel strike, 
might alone have sustained the prosecution. The U. E. 
clearly violated the mandate of the last convention when 


it swallowed up the Farm Equipment Workers, who had® 


been ordered to merge with Reuther’s automobile union. 
And only a day before its scheduled expulsion it gave 
the ouster undeniable validity by serving notice that it 
would refuse to pay its per capita tax until such time as 
the C. I. O. conformed to its notions of “free, demo- 
cratic, industrial unionism.” Much more questionable, 
in the private view of a number of delegates, were the 
strictly political counts: that the leftist unions opposed 
the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact and had sup- 
ported Wallace at the hazard of electing Dewey. 

All these accusations, valid and far-fetched alike, 
were minor compared with the real and overriding fac- 
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tor set forth in the resolution expelling the U. E.; “The 
C. I. O. is a voluntary association of free trade unions. 
. . . Free unions are voluntary associations of free men, 
held together by common loyalties.” Speaker after 
speaker told how the Communists had violated this com- 
mon loyalty, how their strategies as trade unionists 
shifted this way and that to serve the changing purposes, 
not of American workers, but of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Foreign office. Two groups within the 
C. I. O.—the ex-Socialists and liberals, like Reyther and 
Rieve, and the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
—had tried to force the issue ever since the end of the 
war, but Murray had stubbornly held to the role of 
balance wheel. New he no longer could or had need to 
do so. The Communists had foolishly flung the gage at 
his own feet, they were enormously weakened, and the 
national feeling against them was pewerful. The bal- 
ance was lost, and what followed here was so inevitable 
that the proceedings themselves were anti-climactic, Even 
the vituperation, on both sides, had a mechanical quality, 
as though the delegates, like Congressmen, were speak- 
ing for the record. 

Yet for all this sense of inevitability there was also an 
uneasy spirit at this convention, particularly noticeable 
in the delegation of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers. Even among the most convinced anti-Communists 
there was no exultation in triumph. In the first place, the 
immediate prospect is for civil war in the labor move- 
ment, with raiding, violence, and interminable legal 
squabbling over contracts—all of which should make 
life easier for anti-union employers. Going deeper, one 
finds here a fear that by including in the indictment such 
matters as the Marshall Plan and the Wallace party 
C. I. O. leaders have set a precedent for suppressing 
political dissidence in what is, after all, not a political 
movement. Some delegates privately admitted to doubts 
about the wisdom of barring from the executive board 
not only Communist Party members but anyone “who 
consistently pursues policies and activities directed to- 
ward the achievement” of that party’s purposes. The 
looseness of the wording appeared to invite trouble. 

From qualifying remarks made even in the most fiery 
anti-Communist speeches and from my own talks with 
C. I. O. leaders, I am certain that they are fully aware of 
the dangers and that they will use their new powers with 
discretion and for the purpose intended. The test lies in 
the more distant future. Once it has put the Communists 
where they can no longer be a source of disruption and 
confusion, the C. I. O. will either ignore them and de- 
vote itself to its tasks as a liberalizing force in the life of 
the country or, preoccupied with anti-communism and 
unrestrained by internal considerations, will allow 
itself to be pushed steadily to the right. I believe it will 
take the first of these courses. If not, its “time of 
troubles” has only begun. 
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Health Knows No Frontiers 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


Lake Success, November 4 
NE question before the present session of the 
() Assembly—it was discussed recently in the budg- 
et committee—is whether to continue to provide 
funds for the organizations which have their working 
headquarters in Geneva. When I was in Geneva last 
year I interviewed Gunnar Myrdal, secretary general of 
the Economic Commission of the United Nations, and 
later in these pages described the admirable work done 
by that body. During a visit this year I concentrated on 
the World Health Organization, 

More nations belong to the W. H. O. than to the 
U.N. itself. Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania, 
which are still excluded from the parent organization, co- 
operate with the Western powers at Geneva to prevent 
the spread of epidemics and to improve the world’s 
state of health. Last March, Russia, Byelorussia, and the 
Ukraine announced that they intended to withdraw and 
gave three reasons, which were repeated by Dr. Vinograd, 
Russian Deputy Minister for Health. The policy of the 
W. H. O., they declared, had not conformed to the 
directives issued by the Assembly in the previous Sep- 
tember, especially in the matter of aid for countries 
devastated by the war; its administration was too costly; 
and its staff was numerically overweighted with Ameri- 
cans and British. 

I discussed these charges with several men closely 
associated -with the director general of the W. H. O., 
the distinguished psychiatrist Dr. Brock Chisholm of 
Canada, who was not at the moment in Geneva. 
Since 1946 Dr. Chisholm has devoted all his time 
and energy to the W. H. O. and has tried to make it 
a truly “world organization,” removed from the clashing 
political interests of the different nations. According to 
these men, the Russians cooperated with the Americans 
and British, especially with the former, for two years 


without any friction: no blocs developed at the meet- @ 


ings; it was never necessary to take a vote. Frequently 
the views of the Russians and the Americans coincided, 
since their approach to questions of public health was 
neatly the same. When a cholera epidemic raged in 
Egypt in the fall of 1947 and the W. H. O. asked the 
various governments to send vaccine, Moscow was one 
of the first to do so. 

The W. H. O. has undertaken not only to combat 
epidemics anywhere in the world but to stamp out those 
endemic diseases which take their toll of the population 
in every continent. Whenever a government has asked 
for aid, or been willing to accept it, the W. H. O. has 


recruited and sent to the spot international teams of 
doctors, sanitary engineers, and, in some cases, trans- 
portation experts who have made it their first task to 
check the disease and their second to teach local health 
officers and the inhabitants themselves how to carry on 
the work. Much has been accomplished in this way in 
Yugoslavia, where malaria is a serious concern of the 
medical authorities. 

In spite of its limited budget—only $7,000,000 this 
year—the W. H. O. has lent its services to every coun- 
try that has applied to it. Poland’s and Czechoslovakia's 
requests for aid were granted immediately, Russia has 
never asked for help, and the officials with whom I 
talked were therefore unable to understand why it com- 
plained on this score. 

The charge that administrative expenses were exces- 


‘sive was denied at Geneva as it was at the meeting of 


the organization in Rome, where a Swedish financial 
expert testified that the W. H. O.’s management of 
U. N. funds could serve as a model for all the other 
U. N. agencies. 

With respect to the third point, the United States 
has admittedly greater representation on the W. H. O. 
than any other country, as it has on all U. N. organiza- 
tions, but in this case a good excuse is provided by the 
large number of American public-health experts. 

The director is still trying to get the Russians to re- 
turn. Most people at the Geneva headquarters agreed 
that unless they did, the organization's effectiveness 
would be appreciably curtailed. The W. H. O. can fulfil 
its mission only by being universal. “Everyone must join 
in the war against disease,” one delegate said to me, “or 
there will be no victory.” If isolation is no longer prac- 
tical as a foreign policy, it is even more outworn as 4 
health measure. The old quarantine regulations have 
ceased to be effective. Indeed, the health of a people 
can be best assured, not by defensive action against othet 
nations, but by common action in the interest of all. it 
was through the cooperation of all countries that the 
cholera epidemic in Egypt was checked so quickly. When 
some cases of typhus were discovered in Afghanistan 
early this summer, quick action by the W. H. O. limited 
the infection to a small area. 

Tuberculosis is prevalent wherever the standard of 
living falls below a certain minimum and must be at- 
tacked by economic and social measures. Besides these, 
the world-wide practice of inoculation, which would be 
possible only if all countries participated in the W. H.O., 
can be expected to help eliminate this killer number one. 
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‘A new inoculation technique is being perfected by the 
Scandinavians (I confirmed this when I visited the 
Sédersjukuset Hospital in Stockholm, of which I wrote 
on October 22), and this year, through the collaboration 
of the Swedish Red Cross, it will be used on fifteen 
million European children. 

Many diseases which still kill or incapacitate millions 
of persons every year should have been wiped out long 
ago, among them malaria. Panama has got rid of it, 
through the excellent measures undertaken by the Amer- 
ican authorities of the Canal Zone. It would pay India 
to do so, for the people are so weakened by it that the 
production of food is diminished and the masses are 
kept on the verge of starvation. At the Rome meeting 
of the W. H. O. it was said that malaria could be elimi- 
nated from the world by the expenditure of from five 
to six million dollars. Reduction of the incidence of 
venereal diseases to insignificant proportions is also only 
a matter of dollars. 

Among the numerous praiseworthy undertakings of 
the W. H. O. a new program for the improvement of 
the world’s mental health deserves special mention. The 
program calls for surveys to determine the extent of 
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mental illness throughout the world and provides for 
fifty six-month fellowships to train doctors in new 
psychiatric techniques. The study of cultural patterns 
may also be included, with a view to bettering the emo- 
tional development of children. 

The W. H. O. makes use of every modern facility in 
its campaign against disease. A radio section broadcasts 
once and sometimes twice a day to keep health authori- 
ties informed about conditions throughout the world. 
For instance, when I was in Geneva some cases of in- 
fantile paralysis were discovered in Bombay. Immedi- 
ately the news was broadcast to neighboring countries 
so that they could take the necessary precautions. 

The people who work in the W. H. O. are convinced 
that no country has an excuse for not making full use 
of every new scientific discovery, every new technique 
in medicine, as a weapon against disease. Twenty years 
ago there might have been some excuse, but not today. 
The thinking of these men is conditioned by the era in 
which they live, the atomic era with its possibilities of 
unlimited progress, but instead of concentrating on 
means of killing the healthy, on the atemic bomb and 
B-36’s, they are trying to save and cure the sick. 


Tito’s fifth International 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


II. Yugoslavia’s Balance Sheet 


Belgrade, October 31 

IRST of all, a few words about the latest story 
Presses out by the Vienna rumor factory. In De- 
cember, it is said, Vishinsky will address a solemn 
warning to the Western powers—‘Hands off the Bal- 
kans!” Thereupon Hungarian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, 
and Albanian troops will invade Yugoslavia and set up 
a Cominform government, after which the war in Yugo- 
slavia will become “almost” a purely Yugoslav affair. 
The weakness of this story lies in the two facts that the 
Yugoslavs have a large army, estimated by Western 


Russian, and nothing but Russian, troops. The appear- 
ance of the Red Army, which still enjoys much of its 
old prestige, as a “liberating’’ force would inevitably 
cause mental confusion in part of the Yugoslav army. 
The Russians, moreover, would be much better equipped 
than the Yugoslavs, and the invasion would be preceded 
and accompanied by a most intensive propaganda cam- 
paign. In Belgrade an invasion by the Red Army itself 
is considered the only danger in the immediate future; 
Tito’s apprehensions on this score are clear from his 
Jatest warning that “an invasion of Yugoslavia will un- 
leash World War III.” 

One wonders whether it would. Would Britain and 


observers at 500,000 to 600,000 and by the Cominform™® America embark upon the desperate gamble of an 


journal at 800,000, which, though not particularly well 
armed, can cope with the Hungarians and Bulgars, and 
that Albanian and Rumanian troops could in no case be 
telied upon to fight the Yugoslavs. Attempts to €n- 
courage Rumanian nationalist claims on portions of Yu- 
goslav territory have been a complete failure, and 
Albania is in a state bordering on chavs. 

The Soviets could overrun Yugoslavia only by using 
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atomic war against Russia because of Yugoslavia? Would 
not another “Munich” be more likely? A “Manich,” 
however, would bring World War III terribly near— 
just as in 1938-39. So unless the Russians are prepared 
to risk a world war within a year or two, they will 
probably not invade Yugoslavia, even though that seems 
at present the only way to get rid of Tito. 

Although there may be a good deal of discontent in 
Yugoslavia, it is not, in the main, the kind of discontent 
that looks to Russia for a solution. If the Russians were 
to set up a Cominform government in Yugoslavia by 
force, thousands of opportunists and plain ordinary citi- 
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zens would doubtless back the winner, just as there were 
thousands who served the Nedich regime and other quis- 
ling governments in Yugoslavia during the war. But a 
spontaneous pro-Cominform rising inside the country 
is by far the most improbable of all the things that 
could happen. And this the Russians know. 


_— Western powers conclude, therefore, that we 

shall have a Tito Yugoslavia for a good long time. 
This view is evidently shared by the curious assortment 
of business men from the West one sees in the restaurant 
of the Hotel Majestic in Belgrade, trying to sell jeeps 
to the Yugoslav army or offering to equip a new rolling 
mill scheduled under the Five-Year Plan; and by the 
sinister-looking figures, heroes of spectacular Central 
European bank crashes of the early thirties, who are now 
in Belgrade discussing or hoping to discuss mysterious 
bank credits with the Yugoslav rulers. A lot of the 
business these men do is purely speculative, short-term— 
make a quick profit and never mind what happens to 
Tito later. But some of it is serious business, based on 
three-, four-, and five-year contracts. 

Though hard-pressed, the Yugoslavs are tough, often 
pigheaded bargainers, as the British Board of Trade, 
which has been negotiating a five-year trade agreement 
with them for the past seven months, knows only too 
well. A credit of £13,000,000 dangled before them will 
not make them eat out of anybody’s hand. By and large, 
Yugoslav policy in relation to the West is to get the 
largest possible credits without submitting to any politi- 
cal conditions. So far they have received a credit of 
$20,000,000. They have asked for a further series of 
credits of $250,000,000 from the International Bank, of 
which they will probably get a first instalment of $25,- 
000,000, with pethaps more to follow—that is not cer- 
tain. For the rest of what they need they are relying on 
an increasing volume of trade with the West and on 
deals with private banks and firms. They also hope to 
train some technical personnel in the West and to im- 
port specialists and skilled labor, chiefly from Italy. 
Many of these plans are still very vague, and one gets 
the impression that the Yugoslavs, despite their numer- 
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1951; the trebling of the iron and steel output of 1939, 
thus making the target for steel 750,000 tons; the quad- 
rupling of electric power; a sixfold increase in the output 
of lead to 65,000 tons; similar increases in zinc and 
aluminum. In addition, many brand-new industries were 
to be created—locomotives, automobiles, bicycles, steam 
boilers, typewriters, a great new film industry, tires, pre- 
fabricated houses, and so on, almost ad infinitum. A 
huge expansion of the chemical industry was planned, 
and the production of building materials, newsprint, 
and textiles was to be raised several hundred or even 
several thousand per cent above the pre-war level. 


Met of these figures have become academic now, but 

the important fact remains that if there is no in- 
vasion and if the West gives some help, Yugoslavia will 
not collapse economically. In the opinion of many West- 
ern experts it may well become a fairly prosperous 
country in two years. It has far greater possibilities 
of industrial development than Bulgaria, Hungary, ot 
even Rumania. While there have been numerous dis- 
astrous miscalculations, to suggest that nothing has been 
achieved in the last three years is nonsense. The post-war 
reconstruction of roads, railways, and bridges has been 
impressive; there has been a large-scale development of 
modern housing in cities like Skoplje and Sarajevo; 
hundreds of towns and villages have been rebuilt in the 
war-devastated areas; many new factories of varying de- 
grees of efficiency have been set up, The condition of 
the valuable copper, lead, zinc, bauxite, and other mines 
is considered by experts to be remarkably satisfactory, 
and their output largely enables Yugoslavia to maintain 
its export trade. Electrification has made good progress, 
though not on the scale foreseen by the Five-Year Plan. 
A major difficulty is transport, and here undoubtedly 
the Eastern blockade has had a serious effect, for 
Czechoslovakia, as I said in a previous article, has re- 
fused to provide spare parts for the lorries previously 
sold to the Yugoslavs. The railways, though very short 
of locomotives, have more freight cars than is commonly 
supposed, and foreign trade is fairly efficiently organized 
as regards transport and port facilities. 


ous difficulties, do not want to seem in a desperate hurry gp One of Yugoslavia’s difficulties is, of course, the 


to become in any sense part of the Western world. They 
are reluctant to admit that the change-over from East to 
West involves any serious revision of their Five-Year 
Plan. Yet the revision taking place is actually along the 
lines of the change which drew Cominform criticism. 

The question that confronts the West is whether 
Yugoslavia is a sound economic proposition, and the 
answer, in the main, is yes. But everybody— including the 
Yugoslav leaders, though they do not like to admit it— 
agrees that the 1947 Five-Year Plan was over-ambitious. 
It provided for the creation of a new oil industry with 
an output of nearly half a million tons of crude oil in 


shortage of foreign exchange; its annual adverse trade 
balance is estimated to be round $50,000,000. Belgrade 
believes that it should be possible to find credits to 
cover this deficit, but the West is in a quandary about 
whether Tito should be helped or not. One reason why 
Tito would rather deal with the West than with the 
Fast is that he sees in “progressive” and “‘liberal’’ opin- 
ion in the West a certain safeguard against being black- 
mailed and ruthlessly dictated to by the capitalist 
“bloodsuckers.” This largely explains the great eaget- 
ness of the Yugoslavs ‘to cultivate non-Communist left- 
wing opinion in the West. 
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Yugoslav leaders are gradually beginning to admit 
though still very reluctantly, that some revision in their 
earlier plans has become inevitable; the enthusiasm of 
Western visitors for the Zagreb fair has not been without 
effect. “C'est magnifique, mais c’est idiot,” one French 
visitor said about the great display of Yugoslav ‘“‘proto- 
types” —of tractors, cars, elaborate machine tools, and 
what not, The production of these prototypes has ab- 
sorbed a large proportion of the most highly skilled 
labor in the country, but they remain prototypes for all 
that, and there is little prospect of their mass production 
in any foreseeable future. The fair was, of course, a 
great fillip to Yugoslav pride, but fun is fun, and now 
the Yugoslavs are beginning to think rather less of pres- 
tige achievements and more of practical possibilities. 

The problem is how to use labor more productively. 
So far progress has been due to strength with the pick 
and shovel and to enthusiasm, much as in Russia during 
the First Five-Year Plan. With enthusiasm now clearly 
on the wane, the Yugoslavs realize that greater technical 
efficiency must take its place. This is a slow process, 
however, which can only be speeded up by the acquisi- 
tion of foreign machinery. Many of the more ambitious 
schemes of industrialization will have to be shelved; 
in the oil industry, for example, wells have had to be 
sealed up simply because the equipment for constructing 
storage facilities was lacking. 

Unquestionably the country is advancing, though more 
slowly than the Five-Year Plan reckoned. Agriculture 
has been collectivized nearly 25 per cent, and in 
spite of some serious resistaiwce from the peasantry, 
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especially in Croatia, the food situation, after the first 
good harvest Yugoslavia has had in five years, is not dis- 
astrous. It promises to improve in the next year or so, 
partly through the development of state farms around 
large cities like Belgrade and Zagreb and the growth ot 
the pig farms set up last year after the somewhat arbi- 
trary confiscation of “‘kulaks’ surplus pigs.” 

Yugoslavia’s political future is hard to foretell. It 
may remain merely an anomaly—a Communist country 
becoming increasingly ‘‘marshallized’’; or it may become 
a major revolutionary force that will have the most seri- 
ous repercussions in all the Eastern countries and finally 
undermine Moscow. Some Westerners, rather given to 
wishful thinking, believe that Yugoslavia will manage to 
combine a Socialist economy with a considerable degree 
of Western civil liberty. So far, there is no evidence 
of that. While there is plenty of free, almost seditious 
talk to be heard in the cafes of Zagreb, one might say 
the same of Warsaw; so that proves nothing. To the 
question often asked by Westerners whether Yugoslavia 
is a police state and how many people are in concentra- 
tion camps, all I can reply is this: of course Yugoslavia 
is a police state, and heaven help Tito if it were not. 
But is it as “terrorist’’ as Vishinsky claimed at the 
U. N.? All I know is that a considerable number of 
people ure in prison or in “labor camps”; how many, 
nobody from outside can tell. My guess is that the num- 
ber runs into tens of thousands but not into hundreds 
of thousands. 

Yugoslavia is different from Russia in that a very 
large number of people have been in jail or in a labor 
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camp at one time or another but are back in circulation 
again. As one anti-Tito Yugoslav remarked to me, ‘“The 
one great advantage we have over Russia is that we have 
no Siberia; so people do not as a rule disappear; there 
is not much point, except in some special cases, in keep- 
ing people locked up indefinitely.” What does, however, 
happen very often is that recalcitrant peasants, or “‘spivs,”” 
or Cominformists (these are not believed to number 
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more than a few thousand), or idle ex-bourgeois are 


sent to a camp, for the good of their soul, for six 


months or a year and then allowed to go home. It isn’t 
nice, but on the whole it doesn’t seem as bad as the 
things that happen in some other places. As Balkan 
regimes go, Tito’s is fairly humane, probably more so 
than most of those known in the past—which is, of 
course, not saying much. 


Mankind Need Not Starve 


By EARL PARKER HANSON 


officials have made during the past fifteen years 

toward)halting the criminal waste of our resources 
has had a tremendous influence on American thinking. 
No sane man today would either oppose or deride con- 
servation as such. Moreover, sobered by several current 
books and enlightened by the recent United Nations con- 
ference on the subject, Americans are now turning their 
attention to the problem of a better worldwide steward- 
ship of expendable resources. They have divided on this 
subject as on so many others into the two camps of op- 
timists and pessimists. In conservation circles this divi- 
sion has become very sharp. The issue can perhaps be 
expressed as follows: Must we make hysterical efforts 
to conserve our resources in order to stave off imminent 
doom, as a stranded party of explorers might ration its 
dwindling food supplies, or can we do the job sanely, 
by making the most of what we have and can attain to 
and integrating our efforts with man’s steady progress 
toward a more abundant life? 

The emotional tension over this question has become 
so great in some scientific circles that anybody who de- 
nies that the world is in danger of coming to an early 
end through the exhaustion of its resources is immedi- 
ately accused of being against conservation. I am there- 
fore impelled to state, at the very beginning of this 
article, that I am one hundred per cent for conservation 
plus much more, that only a lunatic would oppose world- 
wide efforts to strike a working balance between growing 
populations and the resources sustaining them. On the 
other hand, I do mot believe the world to be on the 
brink of destruction through starvation, and I wouldn't 
say so if I did, because pessimism mounting toward 
hysteria can itself prevent us from handling sanely this 
vital problem. 


T= fine start that United States conservation 


Fear of the depletion of the world’s resources is not | 


the only one that agitates mankind today. More amor- 
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phous but also more oppressive fears are generated by 
the advent of atomic energy, the possibility of World 
War III, the breakdown of colonialism all over the 
world, and the rising discontent of the colored races. 
This eult of fear is perhaps more widespread and is 
displayed with more emotional fireworks in the United 
States than in any other country. It is fanned by a 
recognizable group of Jeremiahs, among whom William 
Vogt is outstanding. Vogt’s recent book, ““The Road to 
Survival,” will undoubtedly go down in history as one of 
the important books of our day, not because it is sound, 
but for exactly the opposite reason—that it is an ade- 
quate expression of the day’s hysteria. 

Vogt’s central theme is that of Robert Thomas Mal- 
thus, whom he cites as having warned, in 1798, “that 
man’s population tends to outstrip his food supply.” 
Reinforcing this tendency, Vogt says, and so hastening 
the day of doom, is modern man’s habit of wasting 
natural resources. That disaster is nearer than we think 
is implied by hysterical exhortations throughout the 
book and is shouted by the resounding last sentence. 
Unless we now understand ecological problems as Vogt 
propounds them and take immediate steps toward “the 
control of population and the restoration of resources 
. +. we may as well give up all hope of continuing 
civilized life. Like Gadarene swine, we shall rush down 
a wartorn slope to a barbarian existence in the black- 
ened rubble.” Thus phrased, the argument is as irrefu- 
table as the solution of a simple problem in geometry. 
Its effectiveness, however, is greatly diminished by the 
fact that there seems, by Vogt’s reasoning, to be no 
practical way of avoiding the danger in the real world 
of racial tensions, class struggles, and conflicting opin- 
ions. As soon as the first emotional stimulus of his 
warning has worn off, we are likely to say, “O. K., we 
need birth control and conservation on a worldwide 
scale. What do we do next?” 

The problem becomes more complex when we realize 
that, according to Vogt, the main burden of birth con- 
trol and conservation, for the purpose of continuing 
civilized life, must be borne by—or imposed upon, 
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which is something entirely different—people with liv- 
ing standards so low that they Aave no civilized life in 
the material sense. In the United States, with the world’s 
highest standard of living, population is leveling off 
and conservation is making an excellent start. It is the 
Chinese, the Hindus, the Africans, the Latin Americans, 
the spawning millions of backward countries, who must 
now have fewer children and conserve their dwindling 
resources—so that we may maintain our standard of liv- 
ing. Thus the book’s main argument, though Vogt him- 
self may be unaware of its implications, comes danger- 
ously close to being another agonized cry about the rising 
tide of color, this time dressed up in scientific verbiage. 


N DEALING with the various causes for the current 
unbalance between resources and the needs of grow- 

ing populations, Vogt limits himself to mechanistic fac- 
tors and does not touch on such socio-economic forces 
as colonialism, with its insatiable demand for an abundant 
supply of labor with a low standard of living. Indeed, 
he insists that we must “stop blaming economic sys- 
tems.” He has plenty to say, however, about the “dan- 
gerous” doctors who strive to keep people alive, and 
“whose refusal to consider their responsibility in these 
matters does not seem to them to compromise their 
intellectual integrity.” He takes many passing swipes, 
too, at the steel ax and the steel plow, which hastened 
the depletion of our resources. And he sneers at John 
Rolfe’s development of a process for the drying and 
commercial exploitation of tobacco as a “brainstorm,” 
because the resulting frenzied planting of tobacco as 
almost the sole cash-export crop led to much soil deple- 
tion in Virginia. He even decries, on the ground that 
sleeping sickness tends to keep down populations, mod- 
ern efforts to eradicate the tsetse fly, which, if successful, 
will immeasurably increase the productivity of millions 
of acres of African land. Indeed, he shows so astonishing 
a tendency to resent all progress—medical, technologi- 
cal, and industrial—that the thoughtful reader can only 
assume that he laments Adam and Eve’s departure from 
the Garden of Eden. 

In pointing out that all human sustenance must 
eventually come from the land, Vogt is entirely correct 
—except for the fact that the sea has a virtually limitless 
sustenance capacity which can be developed through 
scientific research. To give two examples: scientists in 
a state which must remain nameless because it also has 
a dairy industry have made excellent butter from sea- 
weed, and at least one project to produce proteins from 
algae and yeast is today a working reality. But more 
important than the varying “carrying capacities” of land 
is what man is able to do with the land—and the sea. 
Here Vogt is so busy screaming about waste and ero- 
sion that he seems to forget the other side of the coin. 
Rivers ran red to the sea long before man came along 
to hasten the process. Erosion created the fertile 





Mississippi Delta from Cairo down, the equally fertile 
Nile and Amazon flood plains, the rich meadows in 
the New England valleys, and innumerable other agri- 
cultural areas. Moreover, man has not only depleted 
the land; through technological advances, going hand 
in hand with social progress, he has also succeeded in 
making the land produce more and more and in living 
on land previously considered “waste,” as for instance 
the “Great American Desert.” 

Because nobody can foresee the end of technological 
advances, nobody can predict the Malthusian end of 
civilization. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the 
Brookings Institution and author of “Controlling Fac- 
tors in Economic Development,” sees nothing to fear 
in a possible rise of the population of the United 
States to 300,000,000, since the cultivation of land now 
idle and considered worthless, the better utilization of 
land now in production, and exploration of the sea’s 
limitless resources promise to enable food production 
to keep pace with the very population growth that these 
same technological advances have helped to bring about. 
Indeed, he implies that the 300,000,000 Americans of 
the future may have a higher standard of living than is 
enjoyed by the half that number of the present, 


—— neo-Malthusians as Vogt seem totally unaware 

of the basic principle that it is never a land that 
is overpopulated in terms of inhabitants per square 
mile; it is always an economy, in terms of inhabitants 
per square meal. A given square mile of land can be 
overpopulated by five men who live by hunting, by 
ten nomadic herdsmen, by fifty farmers isolated from 
the rest of the world, though it may well be lamentably 
underpopulated by seventy-five farmers who live by the 
complex ways of modern society. To judge by its cur- 
rent low standard of living, Brazil is today ~voefully 
overpopulated with 40,000,000 inhabitants. But to raise 
its standard of living, Brazil must diversify its economy, 
must industrialize, and for that it is so definitely under- 
populated that the shortage of labor is one of the chief 
obstacles to real modernization. The Malthusian doc- 
trine that man’s population tends to outstrip his food 
supply is invalidated by the fact that man’s technology 
and social organization tend to keep pace with his pop- 
ulation growth, granting certain inevitable lags that cause 
temporary distress. To date, however, the institution of 
colonialism, operating in Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 





ica, has prevented the full ap- 
plication of available technical 
and social advances, and has 
so tended to upset the balance. 

As overpopulation once 
prompted the voyages of ex- 
ploration of Columbus and 
Magellan, so it prompts the 
modern reexamination of 
those old ideas about climate 
and race that have blocked 
man’s expansion in many 
areas of the globe. Vast, new 
geographical frontiers are now 
actually in process of being 

Golden Opened. There is the Amazon 
basin, almost as large as the 
United States; there is Alaska, one-fifth as large as the 
United States, richer in resources than any single fifth, 
and with a total population that wouldn’t fill the Rose 
Bowl. By picking his scholars Vogt can line up much 
academic support for his apparent dismissal of these 
possibilities; by picking others, such as Alfred Brooks 
and Stefansson on Alaska and the UNESCO Hylean 
Institute on the Amazon, we can prove exactly the op- 
posite. The important fact is that the opening up of 
these regions is actually under way, regardless of what 
scholars may say. 

In the more crowded underdeveloped regions we see 
another important modern trend. Britain’s Colonial Wel- 
fare and Development Acts of 1940 and 1945, France’s 
announced readiness to abolish the principle of trustee- 
ship, Point Four of Truman’s inaugural speech—all fore- 
cast the abolition or drastic modification of the complex 
political, social, and economic institution called coloni- 
alism. The result will be increased productiveness and 
higher standards of living in many areas. Since no 
country with sufficient production and means of distribu- 
tion to support high living standards can be considered 
overpopulated no matter how many inhabitants it has, 
this movement is an effective attack on the problem. 
Fortunately, the accompanying worldwide trend toward 
industrialization is also a trend toward conservation. 
For conservation, as we know and preach it, is pos- 
sible only in a developed country which enjoys such 
fruits of industrialization as organization, a national 
budget, technical know-how, educational facilities, ma- 
chinery, and gasoline. 

But Vogt seems to be against industrialization. As 
far as I can make out from his incoherent chapter on 
Industrial Man—the Great Illusion, he dismisses it as 
a road to survival because it does not solve all problems 
for all time and, like every other new human institution, 
upsets the momentary status quo and creates evils of its 
own. About Puerto Rico and its high birth rate he 
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writes that “industrialization would help ... for a 
time, at the expense of continental workers with a 
higher living standard, but unless the senseless prolifer- 
ation can be checked, no substantial improvement can 
be expected. Puerto Rico is driving straight down the 
Chinese and Indian road, at a speed that is Asiatic.” 

The phrase “at the expense of continental workers 
with a higher living standard,” is a curious return to 
the mercantilistic policies that so long prevented the 
development of America. It implies that efforts to in- 
crease production in one country, or continent, can be 
made only at the expense of another. The industrializa- 
tion of the American colonies, for instance, was long 
regarded as a threat to England. Actually the American 
Revolution and the consequent industrialization of the 
United States, by providing a tremendous outlet for 
British capital, goods, and technology, contributed at 
least as much as India to produce Britain's glittering 
Victorian Age. 


PREACH conservation of resources to El Salvador 
and China, as Vogt does, without at the same time 
being willing to bring to those countries the industri- 
alization that would make conservation possible, is to 
cry in a wilderness of political and economic confusion. 
That birth control is bound up with industrialization 
seems to be realized vaguely by Vogt, though he shows 
no awareness that the modern Puerto Rican drive for 
birth control is part of the tremendous renaissance 
effected by Mufioz Marin, under whom Puerto Rican 
standards of living are being raised through in- 
dustrialization, the drastic modification of economic 
colonialism, and the educational and other measures 
made possible by the first two developments. 

We must ask ourselves whether worldwide birth 
control will be possible unless those improved stand- 
ards of living which have made it possible and desirable 
in countries like France and the United States also 
become worldwide. We have seen in our own South 
and during our pioneer times that in argricultural areas 
where most of the work is done by hand a family of 
ten or twelve is an effective working group and cco- 
nomic unit. Children are needed as cheap labor if the 
family is to survive. They may eat too much, they may 
sicken and die, but they are still needed, as in China 
and India, to glean the last stalks of the harvest from 
the fields and do much of the other unskilled labor. 
They are also needed, though perhaps less urgently, in 
mill towns where wages are so low that children must 
be put to work to eke out the family budget. When 
parents begin to worry about sending their children to 
college, they also begin to think realistically about hav- 
ing fewer. Neither Vogt nor artybody else has yet 
devised any social-political-technical means by which 
birth-control propaganda can be made effective among 
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ple who have an abysmally low standard of living. 

Vogt nowhere indicates the slightest intention of 
asking the Chinese, Puerto Ricans, Indians, or Africans 
what they may think about the matter. Indeed, through- 
out his book he implies that those people are so beset 
by superstitions, so backward in scientific and techno- 
logical matters, that they are unable to help themselves 
and must have their conservation and birth control 
rammed down their throats. In one place, to be sure, he 
says that birth control must be chosen voluntarily, but 
in another he advocates withholding all aid unless that 
voluntary choice is made. He seems to think, for in- 
stance, that the Chinese are grimly determined to cling 
to ways of life that offer them nothing but misery and 
starvation. Mao Tse-tung, however, thinks otherwise, 
and events are proving him correct. The Chinese people, 
and the Indians and the Africans, are probably no dif- 
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ferent from Europeans and Americans in wanting the 
things that industrial development can give them. When 
they get those things, they will begin to want conser 
vation and birth control. Vogt disregards this fact and 
demands that the Chinese practice conservation and 
birth control right away, willy nilly, if only to protect 
our American standard of living. 

Perhaps the most alarming thing about Vogt is the 
way he has been taken up and applauded by many 
scientists and scholars. His backers, while by no means 
in a majority, have made a great effort to sell him 
and his bill of goods to the public. In doing so they 
have created an atmosphere of hysteria which tends to 
undermine public faith in the powers of science. Actu- 
ally, the extent to which Vogt represents science indi- 
cates also the extent of science’s bankruptcy in the face 
of pressing modern problems. 


The Problem of the Holy Places 


PROPOSAL FOR AN 


{On November 2 fifteen leaders of religious, labor, and 
liberal opinion in America presented to the U. N. Assembly 
4 memorandum proposing a constructive solution for the 
problem of Jerusalem. The first section of this memorandum, 
offered as a substitute for the U. N. Conciliation Commis- 
sion’s proposals concerning the Holy Places, appears below. 
—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


HE United Nations, at its present session, is called 
Te to consider the problem of Jerusalem. The 

Assembly has before it a proposal from its Con- 
ciliation Commission for the establishment of a perma- 
nent international regime for an area of 100 square 
miles encompassing Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 

The solution ultimately agreed upon must meet the 
following tests: Will it preserve peace? Will it advance 
the interests of the peoples who inhabit this area? Will 
it preserve the Holy Places? Can it be carried out? 

The argument that the proposed internationalization 
of the Jerusalem area is in accordance with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly in 1947 should 
not be regarded as decisive. Since 1947 much has hap- 
pened in this area. Not the theoretical aspects of the 
situation as it appeared in 1947 but the realities of the 
ptesent day must determine the solution. This has been 
fecognized by the United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
Which in April, 1948, dropped its own draft statute on 
internationalization because it realized that it had be- 
come obsolete. 

The existence of the state of Israel was authorized by 
the General Assembly's resolution. When attempts were 
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made to frustrate the resolution, the Jews of Palestine, 
lacking assistance from any U. N. body, were compelled 
to carry it out themselves. In the two years since that 
resolution was adopted, nothing has been done by the 
U. N. to bring about the creation of an Arab state in 
accordance with the Assembly’s directive. The insistence 
on the internationalization of Jerusalem, when none of 
the other parts of the U. N. resolution have been im- 
plemented by U. N. action, seems out of balance. 

These facts would not in themselves be conclusive if 
the proposals of the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission were just, practical, and capable of achieving 
their purpose. An examination of these proposals, how- 
ever, leads to the inescapable conclusion that they con- 
travene the Charter, must inevitably create new dis- 
sensions, and would sacrifice the interests of the in- 
habitants without insuring peace for the area or protec- 
tion for the Holy Places. 

A new group of “displaced persons,” namely, the 
population of the Jerusalem area, numbering some 130,- 
000, is to be created in order to assure free access to 
ten Holy Places—seven Christian (four in Jerusalem 
and three in Bethlehem), one Moslem, and two Jewish 
—all in territory held by the Arabs. 

Any person domiciled in Jerusalem becomes simply a 
resident of a Jewish zone or an Arab zone, without 
citizenship of any kind. The welfare of the two com- 
munities is ignored. No plan is offered for establishing 
the essential conditions for self-sustaining communities. 

Moreover, as both Jews and Arabs have already in- 
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dicated that the proposals are not acceptable to them, 
the United Nations would be compelled to impose them. 
For this the United Nations would require both an army 
and an administrative force of considerable size. This is 
the view of the powers that were previously the most 
ardent advocates of internationalization, and particularly 
of the British Foreign Office. Has the United Nations 
the authority to impose a decision of this nature? Assum- 
ing that it has or would be granted it, has the United 
Nations access to the armed forces, the administrative 
staff, and the funds which would be necessary? 

The Security Council is the enforcement agency of 
the United Nations. Up to now, in relation to the Pales- 
tine question, it has held that it has no power to imple- 
ment a political decision. On that score it failed to 
implement the November, 1947, resolution in any of its 
parts. It did not establish an international’ force even 
when the U. N. Palestine Commission informed it that 
“the only way of implementing the plan of partition as 
it has been envisaged by the Assembly consists of provid- 
ing for assistance by non-Palestinian military forces 
available, not in some symbolic form, but in effective, 
adequate strength.” 

The partition resolution, recommending two inde- 
pendent states, was clearly in conformity with the Char- 
ter. The Conciliation Commission’s proposal, setting up 
a permanent dependency of the U. N., as clearly is not. 
The Security Council, which refused to impose the 
resolution of 1947 by armed force, is hardly in a position 
to attempt to impose the Conciliation Commission’s plan. 


A United Nations Commission as Curator 
But there is a simple way of insuring the protection 
and preservation of the Holy Places and at the same 
time permitting the normal and peaceful development of 
the Jewish and Arab communities of the Jerusalem area. 
That plan we submit for consideration. We propose: 

1. The establishment of an international curatorship 
for the Holy Places throughout Palestine, to be dis- 
charged by a U. N. Commission composed of representa- 
tives of the Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Greek Ortho- 
dox, and Moslem faiths. 

The function of such a commission would be (a) to 
authenticate the holy sites in Palestine; (b) to be re- 
sponsible for their preservation; (c) to insure free access 
to them at all times; (d) to supervise the restoration of 
such holy sites, if any, as have been damaged in the 
Palestine war. 

Pending the authentication of the Holy Places, the 
status quo of May 14, 1948, shall be observed. This 
means that the following sites, designated as holy under 
the Turkish edict of 1757, so recognized by the British 
during the entire period of the Mandate, and now 
accepted by the Conciliation Commission, shall be re- 
garded as Holy Places: 








Christian Holy Places: the Holy Sepulcher, Deig ¢ 
Sulan, the Sanctuary of the Ascension, the Tomb of the 
Virgin, the Church of the Nativity, the Grotto, the Shep. 
herds’ Fields. 

Moslem Holy Places: the Mosque of Omar, 

Jewish Holy Places: the Wailing Wall, Rachel's 
Tomb. 

The International Commission shal] have the power to 
employ guards. It shall be responsible to the Security 
Council. 

2. The establishment of two zones in the Jerusalem 
area: (a) a Jewish zone comprising those sections in 
which Jews now live and have lived since 1860, to be 
integrated with the Jewish state; (b) an Arab zone 
comprising the areas in which Arabs now live and have 
lived since 1860, to be integrated with an Arab state. 

The recognition of Arab and Jewish zones would 
merely give legality to actuality. The Old City of Jerusa- 
lem is completely an Arab zone. Behind its walls live 
some 30,000 Arabs, virtually the entire Arab population, 
Since the surrender of the Jewish quarter on May 28, 
1948, not a single Jew remains in the Old City, where 
Jews had lived for twenty-five centuries. 

A hundred thousand Jews live in the eighty-nine 
year-old New City of Jerusalem, the building of whieh 
was initiated by the Jews in 1860 and the development 
of which since then has been largely the result of 
Jewish efforts and funds. The entire Arab population of 
the New City of Jerusalem numbers between 500 and 
1,000 persons. 

The integration of the Arab zone with an Arab’state 
and of the Jewish zone with Israel is the only way to 
insure the survival and the progress of the two com 
munities. 

Neither community is intrinsically self-sustaining. Un- 
der the Mandate the Arabs were the special concern of 
the mandatory power, which expended considerable sums 
on Arab educational and health services and on modern: 
izing agricultural methods. The funds used were derived 
from taxes, to which the Jewish population contributed 
65 per cent. Jerusalem, moreover, as the seat of the 
mandatory power, provided employment to considerable 
numbers of Arabs. 

For the Arab population internationalization, with its 
so-called autonomy, spells distintegration. No substitute 
for the contributions of the mandatory power has beet 
arranged. The Arab community, not yet self-sustaining, 
has been able in the past year to raise a budget of less 
than £30,000. Thus the local Arab authorities have beet 
unable to maintain educational and health services of 
insure employment. The result is that disease and por 
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erty are on the increase. Only integration with a stale 
responsible for its welfare can save the Arab populatioa 
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Jerusalem was made possible by the fact that it was the 
home of the central Jewish authorities, which created 
employment; by the money derived from tourist traffic; 
and by the receipt of Jewish funds from abroad con- 
tributed directly to various institutions. 

Today the government of Israel has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the New City. Saved 
during the war by Israeli efforts, the Jewish community 
owes its rehabilitation to the Israeli government and peo- 
ple. The government has assumed the responsibility for 
repairing wat devastation, creating employment, estab- 
lishing industry, providing an essential public-works 
program, assuring security. The Israeli government's 
supplement to the municipal budget of I£1,500,000 
exceeds I£2,000,000. 

Today Jewish Jerusalem, the New City, is an or- 
ganic part of the Jewish state. What the Israeli gov- 
ernment is doing for Jewish Jerusalem, the Jews of that 
community cannot do for themselves and the U. N. can- 
not hope to do. 

Only a plan acceptable to both peoples has a chance 
of being effective. Our proposal is likely to find such 
acceptance. What is equally significant, it would satisfy 
the essential purposes of the United Nations, since it 
offers protection to the Holy Places, their preservation, 
and access to them, not only in the Jerusalem area but 
throughout Arab and Jewish territories. It removes the 
Holy Places from factional disputes. It establishes an 
effective deterrent to desecration. At the same time it 
assures that the two communities shall be enabled to de- 
velop normally and in freedom. 

A United Nations supervisory commission with the 
power to employ guards to protect and insure access to 
the Holy Places, had it been in existence at the outbreak 
of the war in Palestine, might have made much more 
difficult, if not impossible, the seizure and use of reli- 
gious sites for military purposes. 

A United Nations commission, representing the 
principal faiths and backed by the Security Council, is 
the best possible safeguard against depredation. For any 
breach of the agreements respecting the Holy Places 
could thus automatically invoke the action of the Secu- 
tity Council. That in itself would serve as a potent 
deterrent. 

By permitting the integration of the Arab and Jewish 
zones with a Jewish state and an Arab state, the United 
Nations would put responsibility for the well-being of 
130,000 human beings where it belongs. This is a re- 
sponsibility which the United Nations is in no position 
to discharge but which none the less must be discharged. 

UNSCOP, in its report to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1947, declared: 


: The basic premise underlying the partition proposal 
is that the claims to Palestine of the Arabs and Jews, 
both Possessing validity, are irreconcilable, and that 
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among all the solutions advanced, partition will provide 
the most realistic and practicable settlement and is the 
most likely to afford a workable basis for meeting in 
part the claims and national aspirations of both parties. 
. . . Every other proposed solution would tend to induce 
the two parties to seek modification in theic favor by 
means of persistent pressure. The grant of independence 
to both states, however, would remove the basis for 
such efforts. 


With this premise the General Assembly agreed when 
it adopted the partition resolution of November, 1947. 
The same principle applies with respect to the two 
sections of Jerusalem, which were and are integral 
parts of the area known as Palestine. 

The state of Israel is in existence. That is an irrev- 
ocable fact. Israel is a full-fledged member of the 
United Nations. That, too, is an irrevocable fact as long 
as that state fulfils the conditions of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

The settlement of the Jerusalem question along lines 
which reflect the realities of the situation will go far 
toward resolving the problems which still remain. Arabs 
and Jews, living side by side in a peaceful Jerusalem, 
can do more to hasten peace between Israel and the 
Arab world than any fiat of an international body. The 
fact is that Arabs and Jews, left to themselves, have for 
decades lived in peace with each other. Encouraged to 
resume normal relations by a plan such as is here pro- 
posed, self-interest will dictate cooperation and ami- 
cable relations. 

It is not in the interests of the United Nations to 
support a proposal which, even if adopted, will remain 
one of record and not of fact. The plan submitted by 
the signatories is feasible, is certain to lay the founda- 
tions for peace in the Jerusalem area, and, if adopted, 
will redound to the everlasting prestige of the United 
Nations, 

Respectfully submitted, 


HENRY A. ATKINSON, Secretary Church Peace Union; 
DONALD B. CLOWARD, Executive Secretary Northern Baptist 
Convention; BARTLEY C, CRUM, Member Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry; DALE DEWITT, Regional Director 
Unitarian Association; FREDERICK MAY ELIOT, President 
American Unitarian Association; WILLIAM EMERSON, 
President American Association for the United Nations; 
HENRY W. HOBSON, Episcopal Bishop of Southern Ohio; 
FREDA KIRCHWEY, President The Nation Associates; 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN MC GIFFERT, President Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary; NORMAN B. NASH, Episcopal Bishop of 
Massachusetts; REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Professor of Christian 
Ethics Union Theological Seminary; G. BROMLEY OXNAM, 
Methodist Bishop of New York; JAMES G. PATTON, Presi- 
dent Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union; CURTIS 
W. REESE, Dean Abraham Lincoln Center; WALTER P. 
REUTHER, President United Automobile Workers of 
America. 
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EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Paul Hoffman’s Ultimatum 






N HIS address to the Council of the Marshall Plan 
Nations on October 31 Paul Hoffman, E. R. P. admin- 
istrator, said there were now two urgent economic tasks 
confronting Western Europe. The first was to balance Eu- 
rope’s trade with the dollar area; the second, on which he 
put much greater emphasis, was ‘‘the building of an ex- 
panding economy...through economic integration,” the 
substance of which would be “the creation of a permanent, 
freely trading area comprising 270,000,000 consumers in 
Western Europe.” With such a development, he suggested, 
there could be a rapid growth in productivity which would 
enable Europe to improve its competitive position in the 
world and raise its standards of living; without it there was 
seal danger that when E. R. P. came to an end, a recurrence 
of dollar shortages would set in motion anew ‘‘the vicious 
cycle of economic nationalism.” 

In urging consideration of his objective Mr. Hoffman 
stressed the fact that speed in achieving integration was 
essential. ‘‘A European program to this end,” he said, ‘‘one 
which should show real promise of taking this great step 
forward successfully, would, I strongly believe, give new 
impetus to American support toward lasting European re- 
covery. x. . Particularly because of the urgency of the need 
I do make this considered request: that you have ready 
early in 1950 a record of accomplishment and a program 
which together will take Europe well along the road to 
€conomic integration.” 

I have little doubt that Mr. Ho' man will deny that 
this speech constituted an ultimatum ~* the Marshall Plan 
nations, but I do not see how it can be interpreted in any 
other way, particularly when taken in conjunction with 
the statement of a “high authority” in Washington, quoted 
by the New York Times, that unless Western European 
governments agree on a program of integration by January, 
the Administration will not ask Congress for a third E. R. P. 
appropriation. As the Alsops wrote on October 26, evi- 
dently with some foreknowledge of Mr. Hoffman’s address, 
what is contemplated is “a shotgun wedding” to force 
European nations to start housekeeping together. 

Few people will deny that an economically united Europe 
where there were no artificial barriers to the movement of 
goods and workers would ultimately gain immensely in 
productivity and prosperity. It would mean a free trade 
market, even larger than our own, where mass consumption 
would make possible the savings of mass production and 
where resources, such as the water power of the great Alpine 
region, which cannot now be fully utilized, could be ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the whole area. Nevertheless, we 
must recognize the immense difficulties of integrating Eu- 
rope and the grave dangers in trying to rush the job. 
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We are rather inclined to argue that what the thiftee 
North American colonies did, sixteen European nations cap 
do if they have the will. But we must remember that the 
colonies started with a number of advantages: they had g 
common language, a common legal system, common politi. 
cal traditions, and they were all at much the same stage of 
economic development. There were no strongly intrenched 
competing textile industries in Massachusetts and Georgia 
or steel industries in New York and Pennsylvania, Ye 
even so, agreement for political and economic union was not 
easily achieved. 

It may be said that we are not proposing a United States 
of Europe but simply a European customs union, but ia 
fact it is going to be very difficult to achieve the second 
without the first. Mr. Hoffman, for instance, mentioned 
the importance of coordinating fiscal and monetary policies, 
But how is this to be done while each of the sixteen nations 
remains sovereign? Agreements among governments to bal- 
ance their budgets are of course possible, but they will be 
of little value unless Parliaments are willing not merely to 
levy taxes but to insure their collection. Then there is the 
question of social-security policies. Is it possible for each of 
the sixteen nations to follow an independent program, and 
if not, how are differences to be threshed out except in 4 
legislative body representing all the people in the European 
union ? 

Another difficulty is that Western Europe is not nearly 
as well-balanced an economic area as the United States. 
Even when integrated, it would still have to live by ex 
changing manufactured goods for food and saw materials. 
From the point of view of the whole area it would be good 
policy, therefore, to levy low tariffs, or none at all, on food 
and raw materials from the outside world. But that would 
surely be opposed by a country like France, whieh would 
see little advantage in a European customs union unless it 
meant an enlarged and well-protected market for its agri- 
cultural produce. A high tariff on American and Canadian 
wheat imported into the European union would be essential 
from the French point of view but entirely contrary to the 
interests of a large number of other countties. 

Such difficulties are not necessarily insuperable, but they 
are not to be swept away overnight even by shotgun 
methods. The most we can reasonably expect is the organ- 
ization of more customs unions on the Benelux model. That 
idea has been given a fillip by Sir Stafford Cripps’s state 
ment that although Britain’s commitments to the Common: 
wealth and the sterling area must limit its participation in 
integration plans, it will assist the formation of regional 
monetary and tariff blocs. One such bloc, which might 
eventually be linked to the sterling area, is being actively 
considered by the three Scandinavian countries. France and 
Italy, which for some time have engaged in desultory con: 
versations about a customs union, may now attack the prob- 
lem more earnestly, and perhaps approach Benelux with 
proposals for a wider groping. At best, however, such 
projects will mature slowly: even the Benelux union 1s fat 
from completely consummated. And while Mr. Hoffman 
himself may be satisfied with this approach to integration, 
there is danger that his too forceful language may lead 
Congress to expect something much more dramatic. 
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“What’s all this about 
one man, one vote?” asked 
the Nottingham miner. 

“Why, one bloody man, 
one bloody vote,” Bill re- 
plied. 

“Well, why the 
can't they say so?” 


ell 


HIS story quoted from Walpole in 

Hayakawa’s new book about seman- 
tics* illustrates as well as anything I 
know the fact that semantics is con- 
ceed with current meanings, not with 
philology, grammar, or dictionaries. I 
wrote “The Tyranny of Words’’—can it 
be twelve years ago?—and people still 
say: “Psst! Here comes Chase, we must 
define our terms and have the Webster 
handy.” It is depressing to be so mis- 
understood, but perhaps Hayakawa will 
help to clear it up. A dictionary defini- 
tion, useful as it can be, bears about the 
same relation to semantics that a wind- 
shield wiper does to the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics. 

Suppose we let our minds range over 
the wider implications of this new and 
vigorous discipline—especially its rela- 
tion to human intelligence. From one 
point of view intelligence is the ability 
to evaluate man’s two great and constant 
ptoblems: how to come to terms with 
his physical environment; how to come 
to terms with his kind. The higher the 
intelligence, the better the evaluation 
and the greater the chance for survival 
—to say nothing of a happier and more 
rewarding life. 

A glance at the headlines shows that 
this kind of intelligence is not too com- 
‘mon; while a glance into any classroom 
will show that it is almost never taught 
to children, Some people achieve it by 
‘long and arduous collection of expeti- 
tnces, but they are rarely able to pass 
the accomplishment along. The current 
spate of How-to-Live books is but the 
sottiest of burlesques. The Chinese are 
said to have done somewhat better in 
ichieving this rare combination than 


x with f most, 
r, such # In the West a more common meaning 


for intelligence is book learning and the 


Nag nmease in Thought and Action.” By S. I. 
wa. A completely revised edition of his 


tarlier “Language in Action.” H 
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ind Company, $2.76. ‘court, Brace 





Essays and Asides 


WHAT’S ALL THIS SEMANTICS? 


BY STUART CHASE 


ability to use long words—the medieval- 
scholar ideal. It is also attributed, 
though with something of a grimace, to 
the smart boys who know how to clam- 
ber up the ladder and make a million 
while the rest of us are making ten 
cents—such boys as the hero of “What 
Makes Sammy Run.” Neither of these 
meanings is particularly helpful in tem- 
pering mankind to his environment. 

Semantics deals with the first mean- 
ing. It seeks to analyze the processes of 
human intelligence in the sense of better 
adjustment to the conditions of this 
earth. It makes use of the findings of 
psychology, physiology, neurology, in 
studying the direct experiences which 
words symbolize. It uses the scientific 
method to discover how human beings 
know what they know. When philoso- 
phers attempt this, normally without the 
scientific method, it is called epistemol- 
ogy. 

The semantic analysis begins with 
light waves, sound waves, tactile pres- 
sures, coming from the environment to 
the eye, ear, finger tips; and notes that 
it is the business of the central nervous 
system to take these stimuli, sort and 
digest them, and issue commands to the 
organism. Anatol Rapoport, a mathe- 
matical biologist, describes what hap- 
pens when we see, say, a dog. 


Certain spots of light affect the cells in 
the retina of our eye. Nerve impulses 
travel from retinal cells along the optic 
nerve to the occipital lobe of our brain, 
and patterns of excitation are mapped 
upon it. From there, other series of nerve 
impulses are initiated and travel to our 
association areas, where past experiences 
of similar nature are stored. Other im- 
pulses travel to the speech area, and still 
others to the muscles of our mouth, to 
our tongue, lips, and vocal chords, and we 
form the sounds: I see a dog. 


No other animal says, “I see a dog,” 
in any language. It is language which 
chiefly makes what Julian Huxley calls 





“the uniqueness of man.” 


Without language we 
could not classify things 
in the environment, 
could not abstract. With- 
out abstraction we could 
not think; would have 
no intelligence beyond that of a 
smart cat. For thousands of years 
men used language as they used the 
arterial system, hardly aware of its ex- 
istence. Doctors since Harvey have dis- 
covered quite a bit about the one, and 
semanticists, along with psychologists 
and psychiatrists, are beginning to dis- 
cover something about the other. A sig- 
nificant discovery is that the language 
structure of any culture, past or present, 
is capable of grave abuse. The commu- 
nication line gets blocked; the map 
which the mind makes of the territory 
outside is thrown out of focus. As a 
result, the environment is misevaluated; 
the chances for survival are reduced. 

The hypothesis can be advanced that 
many of the difficulties in which homo 
sapiens finds himself today are not due 
to human cussedness but ,to failure 
cleaily to see his world. The language 
he uses creates entities out there which 
are not there, and vice versa. The se- 
manticists have identified various ways 
in which language can go wrong, in- 
cluding: 

Confusing words with things. 

Confusing levels of abstraction. 

Failure to distinguish between a fact, 
an inference, and a judgment. 

Belief in absolutes. 

False identification—“guilt by associ- 
ation.” 

Two-valued orientation—“either-or” 
thinking. 

Belief in the power of words as such 
—word magic. 

Pursuit of meaningless questions. 

Hayakawa examines each of these 
difficulties -with wit and profundity, 
bringing to bear the latest findings of 
semantics, and of the sciences upon 
which it relies. He has produced per- 
haps the best book yet on the whole 
subject, and one of the most readable. 

Before semantics takes its place as an 


established science, there is a good deal 
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of postgraduate research to be done. 
One can say, however, after a thought- 
ful assimilation of this book, that se- 
mantics has gone far enough to give the 
inquiring student a pretty good idea of 
how thoughts are formed in his mind, 
and why they often fail to reflect the 
reality beyond his mind. Once he gets 
the idea, he is like a man released from 
prison—a prison of words. He begins 
to see the unfettered possibilities of 
human intelligence. 

Most of us are locked in. We cannot 
even handle such terms as ‘‘democracy,” 
“Joyalty,” “the welfare state.” We 
march endlessly up and down our 
ideological cells, or round and round a 
prison yard paved with flint-like abso- 
lutes. Semantics opens the door. We 
can go out. We are free. 








“1 didn’t think 
it could be 
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Dale Kramer 
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The Yalta Controversy 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIANS: 
THE YALTA CONFERENCE. By 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Edited by 
Walter Johnson. Doubleday and 
Company. $4. 

IRULENT Rooseveltphobes like to 

contend that a large number of our 
difficulties with Russia spring from the 
consistent “appeasement” policies of 
the late President. And in a left-handed 
way some of our Stalinophiles support 
this view by claiming that, had Roose- 
velt lived, relations between the United 

States and the Soviet Union would be 

far more harmonious than they are. 

Both schools of thought find evidence 
to back their opinions in the proceedings 
of the Yalta conference. To the first 
that meeting represents the “high tide 
of appeasement” (see Life, February 6, 
1948); to the second it affords proof 
that there is no real obstacle to co- 
operation between America and Russia 
so long as the latter is approached in 
friendship and with due regard to its 
dignity as a great power. 

This book by a former Secretary of 
State who participated both in the plen- 
ary sessions of the conference and in 
the daily meetings of the three foreign 
ministers will not offer much comfort 
to either right or left. Yalta, Mr. Stet- 
tinius declares, was indeed the high 
point of war-time cooperation between 
the United States, Britain, and Russia. 
It settled a number of conflicts on im- 
portant military and political questions, 
among them the formation of the 
United Nations, control of Germany, 
and the future of Poland, not by West- 
ern surrender to Russian views but by a 
process of mutual give and take. In 
fact, according to this authority, the 
Soviet Union made more concessions 
than either of the other powers. 

The trouble with the Yalta Agree- 
ment, Mr. Stettinius asserts, was not 
that it was bad in itself but that the 
Russian government subsequently failed 
to respect either its letter or its spirit. 
He makes the interesting suggestion that 
Stalin may have encountered opposition 
from an anti-Western group in the 
Politburo after his’ return to Moscow. 
In any case, “. . . shortly after the Yalta 
conference had closed, the Soviet Union 
began to hedge on some of its agree- 
ments. The Russians delayed on certain 
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military agreements; they impeded the 
formation of the German Control Com. 
mission; they failed to live up to the 
‘Declaration of Liberated Burope’ as 
applied to Rumania; and they Sreatly 
impeded execution of the Polish agree. 
ment.” 

One of the main accusations against 
Roosevelt in connection with Yalta js 
that he “sold out” China by agreeing 
that rights and concessions in Manchuria 
which Russia lost after its defeat by 
Japan in 1904 should be restored, This 
recovery of the fruits of czarist im. 
petialism was the Soviet Union’s price 
for participation in the war against 
Japan. Should we have agreed to urge 
the Chinese government to pay it? 

Perhaps not; but as Mr. Stettinius re. 
minds us, when Roosevelt went to Yalta 
he was under great pressure to sign 
up Russia as an ally against Japan. “At 
this time the atomic bomb was still an 
unknown quantity, and our setback in 
the Battle of the Bulge was fresh in the 
minds of all. We had not as yet crossed 
the Rhine. No one knew how long the 
European war would last nor how great 
the casualties would be.” It was under 
such circumstances, and lacking the 
hindsight in the light of which future 
critics operated, that Roosevelt heeded 
the appeal of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the United States to secure “Russian 
entry [into the war against Japan] 
the earliest possible date consistent with 
her ability to engage in offensive oper 
ations.” 

The real complaint of the Roosevelt: 
phobes is that at Yalta the President 
bargained with Stalin instead of dictat 
ing to him—a charge which suggests 
that its authors live in a comic-strip 
world where America is the Supermaa 
of nations. This book, with its blow 
by-blow account of the conference, 
brings us back to earth. It reminds us 
that the discussions took place at # 
moment when serious conflict of the 
three major allies could have proved 
disastrous. “It was essential that Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roose 
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he lived to complete what is not the 
least creditable of his public services. 
It is a work which should both help to 
cool the Yalta controversy and prove 
valuable to historians of the war. 

This reviewer would like to add a 
word of ptaise for its author’s courage 
in defending Alger Hiss, one of the 
leading experts in the American Yalta 
delegation, for in these days to speak 
well of a man under suspicion of Com- 
munist affiliations means inviting the 
attentions of the smear specialists. 
“Hiss,” writes Mr. Stettinius, “‘per- 
formed brilliantly throughout the Dum- 
barton Oaks conversations, the Yalta 
conference, the San Francisco confer- 
ence, and the first meeting of the United 
Nations Assembly in London. I always 
had reason to believe that Hiss acted 
honorably and patriotically in the per- 
formance of his duties at these confer- 
ences.” KEITH HUTCHISON 


Minor Faulkner 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT. By William 
Faulkner. Random. House. $2.75. 


C. FIELDS, probably our best 

» comedian, liked to juggle be- 
tween comedy sequences, and William 
Faulkner, cértainly our best novelist, 
likes to write “detective stories” be- 
tween novels. He writes them partly for 
money, but it seems obvious that he 
enjoys the conventional manipulation of 
motive and situation required by the 
detective story in much the same way 
that Fields enjoyed retreating to “‘pure”’ 
toutines of juggling. (At this point, I 
notify friend and foe, the comparison 
abruptly ends.) 

Even at his most turgid and banal, 
Faulkner is an interesting writer, for 
there is always in his work the sugges- 
tion that it comes, not from the top 
of his will, but rather from some cav- 
¢tnous reserve of personal imagination 
and” folk rapport. He is a writer seized 
and driven; a writer who, if we did not 
fear being hooted down as romantic and 
—€ven worse—old-fashioned, we would 
say is touched by the divine madness 








of contaminated genius. Even in these 
minor pieces, half pot-boilers and half 
amused exercises, it is possible to find 
the major themes of his major works: 
the reiterated admiration for the two 
human qualities he most admires, honor 
and fidelity; the shy convoluted respect 


for the Negroes, partly native to him 
and partly literary adherence to a myth 
bred in guilt; the sharp scorn for those 
who “‘mistreat the land”; the too simple 
description of city people as “hard, 
bright, metallic’; the assumption that a 
man ‘‘without ancestry” is, if not bad, 
then vulnerable; and the greatest of all 
Faulkner themes, the welling love for 
those whose life is a spiritual resistance, 
“the lowly and invincible of the earth 
{who} endure and endure and then 
endure.” 

These themes are present in as con- 
trived and fishy a story as An Error in 
Chemistry; they are also present in 
“The Sound and the Fury,” “Light in 
August,” and “Intruder in the Dust.” 
Those critics who content themselves 
with thematic exegesis, with noting the 
recurrence of patterns of myth or feel- 
ing or idea in an author's work, will 
here find a neat problem in method. 
For no one is likely to deny that the 
stories in “Knight’s Gambit’ are, at 
least for Faulkner, second-rate. 

If read merely as detective stories, 
possible only as a deliberate exercise, 
they fail to satisfy the needs of that 
form; sometimes they are obscure in the 
mechanical business of clue and dé- 
mouement, and usually they are in- 
nocent of those devices which befuddle 
and entice the reader—Faulkner puts 


his clues in italics! But if read as stories ~ 


they are unsatisfactory because the de- 
tective apparatus gets in the way of 
Faulkner's meanings. Consequently 
there is a conflict between the form, 
with which Faulkner toys half-seriously, 
and the content, which he could not es- 
cape if he would. Put in another way: 
the loping reverie which is his basic 
style, even though somewhat clipped 
in these stories, is yet too heavy, too 
thick with Faulknerian connotations, to 
be conveniently supported by the rickety 
detective-story foundation. Put still an- 
other way: by locating the stories in 
Yocknapatawpha County, Faulkner in- 
vites comparison with his major novels, 
as a result of which the stories neces- 
sarily seem trivial. 

Gavin Stevens, who was Faulkner's 
ideological mouthpiece in “Intruder in 
the Dust,” is here raised to the level 
of a fabulous boy's hero, a wise lawyer 
who reminds one a bit too much of the 
frontier sage, “‘a Harvard graduate . . 
who could discuss Einstein with college 
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“An honest book written 
from an honest heart. It 
comes out of great tribula- 
tion and an honest search- 
ing for truth.” 

—HOMER P. RAINEY, 


Saturday Review of Literature. 





VINCENT SHEEAN says in a front- 
page review in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review: “A brave, 
honest and heart-breaking beok. 
The real matter...is not the 
‘Negro Problem’ or economics or 
sociology, and it is no one aspect 
of life, either individual or gen- 
eral but life itself. ... What she 
points out is that the hand of fate 
has thrust us into a position where 
the whole world is involved in our 
doings. We shall not be believed 
abroad while we daily kill the 
dream at home. No reader of this 
book ... can fail to see that she 
has made a very good case.” 

“No less earnest and no less mov- 
ing than her novel.” 

—W. G. ROGERS, Associated Press. 
“Both a monument to a great hu- 
man spirit, and a hope and banner 
for the future ... a challenge to 
every American.” 


—LAWRENCE S. KUBIE, M.D. 
At all bookstores $3.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
“BOOKS THAT LIVE" 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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professors and who spent whole after- 
noons among the squatting men against 
the walls of country stores, talking to 
them in their idiom.” This might be all 
right if Faulkner established some ironic 
distance between himself and Stevens, 
but he seems to take him almost as 
seriously as Stevens takes himself. 

All of this is not very terrible, for 
Faulkner's essential achievement is be- 
yond question and his stature will not 
be altered very much one way or the 
other by “Knight's Gambit.” But, as 
Faulkner himself might put it: 


It is proof that even a writer of 
probity and honor and good-sense (the 
probity and honor and good-sense of a 
man who has never had time to become 
confused and self-doubting by too much 
learning) who has lived long enough to 
have seen that the onus of any business 
is usually in the hasty minds of theore- 
ticians who have no business of their 
own, that a writer who resists the metal- 
lic click of commerce with an intractable 
and incorrigible strength (in which re- 
sides the bitter pride and indomitable 
passion of the men ( (yes, even those liv- 
ing in the paintless shacks and eating the 
scraggy greens) ) of his own country) 
may yet sometimes fail—not because there 
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has been any willed violation of that in- 
tractable probity and honor, and not even 
because there has been any decline in his 
power to lend not only a perspicacity but 
a sort of solid reasonableness to the most 
fantastic inconsequence, and certainly not 
because there is any sign that he has been 
questing for the amazed and stormlike 
staccato of adulant palms, but simply 
because it is only in literature that the 
paradoxical and even mutally negativing 
anecdotes of the history of a human heart 
can be juxtaposed and annealed by art 
into verisimilitude and credibility, and 
because literature, even if wedged and 
sneaked and shrewdly outrageously veiled, 
is impossible in the Saturday Evening 


Post. 
IRVING HOWE 


Miracle in Ecuador 


THE AWAKENING VALLEY. By 
John Collier, Jr., and Anibal Buitrén. 
University of Chicago Press. $6. 


ALLED by its authors “a collabora- 

tion in interpretative ethnology,” 
this fine book describes a remarkable 
revival of Indian life and economy in 
the Andean highlands of Ecuador. 
There, in the high-hung valley of Ota- 
valo that lies beneath the soaring peaks 
of Imbabura and Cotacachi, a space of 
three short decades has seen what is 
perhaps the most significant and in- 
spititing rebirth of native life to be 
witnessed in any part of the vast Indian 
realm of the Western Hemisphere. 

Its origins in that remote fastness of 
the Pacific declivity are of their kind 
dramatic. A white man, sometime 
around 1920, asked an Indian who had 
never woven anything but his own pon- 
chos to weave him a length of woolen 
cloth. The Indian produced on his 
primitive loom an almost perfect copy 
of an English tweed. From that feat a 
new industry grew. Soon Indian tweeds 
and textiles were selling all over the 
nation and beyond it. A new pride and 
reyenue came into the life of the pov- 
erty-stricken natives, and these were at 
once directed toward satisfying the In- 
dians’ deepest passion—the recovery of 
the land from which they had been 
dispossessed by the white conquerors 
four centuries ago. Slowly the valley 
was bought back by its ancient owners. 
Fields and crops were reclaimed from 
decay by intensive cultivation, rising 
from the valley floor up the slopes of 
Imbabura as far as the altitude per- 
mitted, Sheep-raising, crop cultivation, 
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and house-building were rescued fron of sub 
the bare subsistence level of ratkrented the W: 
tillage and agrarian servility. Initiatin§ the dep 
and courage were reborn in the natin witness 
population, and this _indigenog, quailed 
strength, dexterity, and pride in wou Americ 
manifested themselves in terms of the source | 
Indians’ special instincts—a consolid,& the forc 
tion of family life toward efficiency inf of riddi 
labor and productivity, a gradual dimin.& and baft 
ution of disease and infant mortality, § Awaken 
an increasing coordination of the cos and cor 
knit community. cail Ota 
Today, while the white people off birth,” | 
the nearby towns look “run down"§f to the ft 
“worn, discouraged, and apathetic" ica and 
their culture degenerating through “lagi of its n: 
of contact with its Old Werld origins’ 
because it fails to take “new 
from the people their forefathers con. Pity t 
quered,” their health and morale wea- 
ened by poor diet, disease, and lack of a 
economic opportunity, the Indians lian St 
“have gone through genuinely evolug P47: 
tionary changes,” gradually absorbing TN A x 
“ways of the white world without @ 4 Lillian 
disruption of their own Indian culture'§ remarkab 
and making ‘‘a unique adjustment—ong of white 
that is giving them the advantages off cissistic | 





the modern age without crushing thei! 
spirit.” 

The story of this déeply movin 
drama is told here in two mediums- 
in Buitrén’s simple, vivid, and authot- 
tative prose, and in Collier's magnih 
cent photographs. Both narratives, th 
verbal and the pictorial, are equall 
stirring, and provide one of the mat 
impressive accounts of American eb 
nological recovery and moral rebitih 
that has been produced in many yeas 
Its ‘import to workers in Indian & 
habilitation in both Americas, Noth 
and South, is obvious, and it carries’ 
lesson even beyond the Indian worl 
itself. What comes forward is impte 
sive evidence on the real means of tt 
claiming the spirit and courage of tb 
original America toward liberating # 
from its heritage of privation and ptt} 
udice, its old liabilities of poverty, # 
moralization, and subjugation. As ® 
authors carry the reader through the 
tale of the Indian’s day, of religion a 
civil affairs, agriculture, fiestas, mi 
riage, baptism, sickness and death, t 
ward the, “changing economy,” ! 









































“new generation,” and the “horizoas epi 
they envisage in their closing chaptet HI. 








they succeed in illuminating the fut 
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of subcultural and subtropical life in skin color, and their hysterical resist- 
the Western Hemisphere, in relieving ance to emotional growth. “I believe,” 
the depression of anyone who has ever: stated Miss Smith, “we can find the 
witnessed’ the “Andean sadness’ or way if we are willing to look in a new 
quailed before the problem of Latin direction for the source of our trouble. 
American privation, and in defining a We have looked 2+ the Negro problem 
source of confidence that comes with long enough. Now the time has come 
the force of a revelation in that scene for us to right-about-face and study the 
of riddled politics, festering conflicts, problem of the white man: the deep- 
and baffled apathy. The authors of “The rooted needs that have caused him to 
Awakening Valley” are both eloquent seek those strange, regressive satisfac- 
and convincing, not only when they tions that are derived from worshiping 
cail Otavalo “‘a miracle of cultural re- his own skin-color. The white man him- 
birth,” but when they offer it as a clue self is one of the world’s most urgent 
to the future destiny of agrarian Amer- problems today; not the Negro, not 
ica and of the vast dormant energies other colored races. We whites must 
of its native life. learn to confess this.” In her new book 
MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL on the South she addresses herself to 
this problem, and her analysis is both 

Pity the Whites incisive and decisive. 
, Miss Smith points out that two con- 
KILLERS OF THE DREAM. By Lil- flicting streams of thought have char- 
lian Smith. W. W. Norton and Com- acterized the culture of the South. One 
pany. $3. embraces the idea of the dignity of the 
4 A magazine article a few years ago human personality, belief in the rights 
Lillian Smith, with rare insight and of man and in the nobility of the 
remarkable courage, analyzed the fears human spirit. This creed finds political 
of white men, their infantile and nar- expression in the institution of democ- 
cissistic preoccupation with their own acy and spiritual expression in the 
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Christian religion. This is the dream. 

The other tradition is that of racism. 
A mere seventy-five years ago the South 
sanctioned, and practiced, the enslave- 
ment of human beings. The subordina- 
tion of people because of their color 
is part of its cultural heritage. The 
system of morals which countenanced 
slavery has by no means been dissipated 
and finds expression in current practices 
of segregation and discrimination. This 
dead hand of the past and the South's 
inability to give up its “gains’—sexual, 
social, and economic—are the killers of 
the dream. 

Those who speak of the “gains” that 
Southern whites derive from its racial! 
system seldom estimate the cost with 
any adequacy. Miss Smith assesses not 
only the economic cost but the mental 
and emotional price that Southerners 
pay for the maintenance of the system. 
Negroes live in fear and constant in- 
security, but white people too are ridden 
by anxiety in their dealings with col- 
ored people. If the Negro suffers from 
the obsessions of the oppressed, the 
white man suffers equally from the op- 
pressor’s obsessions. He feels guilty 
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because his treatment of the Negro is tive, dangerous person who must be 
contrary to his higher impulses and his kept in subordination. Negroes are rid- 
noblest beliefs. Since he is unable or den with tuberculosis and syphilis. Ne- 
unwilling to resolve his guilt, he comes groes do not have the same sensibilities 
to hate the object of it, and finally to as whites. Negroes are children of 
fear the Negro because he knows that nature and are incapable of partici- 
he himself would strike back if he were _ pating in and enjoying the higher man- 
treated as he treats Negroes. ifestations of culture. Negroes would 

To relieve himself of his guilt, to rather live to themselves, These ration- 
justify his hate, and to expel his fear, alizations do not, however, quell the 
the Southern white man has erected an white man’s knowledge that he and 
elaborate facade of justifications and his fellows, Americans who believe in 
rationalizations. The Negro is a primi- freedom and the dignity of the human 
personality, are actively or passively per- 


PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME petuating a society which defiles all that 
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womanly responsibilities, the Souther 
white woman often becomes a child. 
wife. Furthermore, she is placed Upon 
a pedestal which she does not, ag , 
woman, wish to occupy and is not ql. 
lowed to enjoy normal sexual love. Jug 
as she has had to share the love of he 
child with the black mammy, so als, 
in many instances, she must share the 
love of her husband with a Negro 
woman. 

The white man suffers almost equi 
deprivation. As a child he has two 
mothers—his black mammy and his 
white mother. He is never able quite 
to give up the black mammy, who js 
usually the more definitely sexual figure 
His attraction to Negro women, which 
he himself seldom understands, 4 
partly the desire to regain the warmth 
and tenderness he experienced as 4 
child in his mammy’s arms. On the 
other hand, having given so much of 
his sexual-emotional life to Negro 
women, the white man cannot give 
himself wholeheartedly to his white 
wife and in many instances acquiesce 
in her role as child-wife. 

Thus both white men and whit 
women are cheated and, what is mor 
serious, are incapable of taking on the 
responsibilities of adulthood. Theit 
children are subtly and cruelly trained 
to repeat the same destructive pattem, 

Clearly, then, as Miss Smith indicates, 
there is a greater tragedy in this dram 
of human relationships than the devas 
tating effects of race prejudice on the 
personality of the Negro. The simple 
truth is that the presence and the im 
‘ferior position of the Negro in th 
South have provided to men of both 
races a convenient mechanism by whid 
to avoid arriving at emotional maturity. 
Race hatred presents an outlet for theit 
dammed-up emotions, provides 1 
defense for their tender egos, and cor 
stitutes a justification for their cor 
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tinued adolescence. As a result both 
Negroes and whites fail to grapple 
with their personal problems or # 
achieve the maturity which is necessafy 
for a stable society. 

Lillian Smith, herself a Southernet 
who loves the South, speaks in this 
book “as one who talks te one’s familj 
in a Crisis, uncovering experien 
which our health as human beings 
quires us to understand.” Much of w 
she says, it need hardly be pointed ou 
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is applicable also, in greater or less de- 
ee, to the North. She has made her 
case. She has pretty well demonstrated 
that in order to achieve individual and 
social maturity the South must yield 
the so-called advantages of an archaic 
system and rid itself of the neurotic 
need to suppress weaker people. 
Whether or not Southerners—or the 
rest of us—have the courage and 
strength to do so remains to be seen. 
But at least the first step—a calm, 
clear, and fearless discussion of the 
problem by a Southerner—has been 
taken. HORACE R. CAYTON 


Records 


HE voice of the English tenor 

Peter Pears was very small in Town 
Hall, where he appeared in a concert 
with the composer Benjamin Britten; 
but with his sensitive deployment of 
the voice in long phrases, his extra- 
ordinarily distinct pronunciation of the 
words of the English songs by Purcell 
and others, and the tact of Britten’s 
piano-playing, there were achieved in 
the large space of Town Hall the 
quietly intimate performances of those 
lovely songs in a small room. Britten 
also contributed to the occasion as a 
composer: the accompaniments of the 
songs by Purceil were his realizations 
of the figured basses, which I thought 
skilful and tactful; and the program 
included his settings of seven sonnets 
of Michelangelo, which were resource- 
ful adaptations of Britten’s resources to 
the purposes of the texts, but which did 
not have, for me, any intrinsic musical 
value apart from those purposes. 

The opening program of the Little 
Orchestra Society was one of the worst 
of the many examples of Thomas Scher- 
man’s lack of every kind of judgment 
involved in the making of programs— 
in deciding, that is, what is worth play- 
ing, what can be played with what else, 
and how much to give the audience at 
One sitting. The almost two-and-a-half- 
hour program would have been too long 
even if it had not begun with the ob- 
scure Bartok Music for Strings and 
Percussion, continued with a dull and 
interminable Concerto in F for two 
Pianos by C. P. E. Bach that should 
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have been left in its deserved obscurity, 
then offered an unfamiliar Octet for 
winds by Beethoven that was only one 
of his early and unsignificant exercises 
in the styles of his predecessors, and 
ended with Martinu’s Concerto for two 
pianos, one of the works in which he 
exhibits his ability to spin out nothing 
at all into three movements. Moreover, 
part of the business of program-making 
is choosing what one can prepare and 
play well; and in that respect too the 
program was poorly made. The eight 
winds tootled through the Becthoven 
competently (except for an impossibly 
florid horn passage) ; but relief for the 
ear after all the rough, coarse playing 
of the orchestra in the Bartok and Bach, 
the percussive, graceless playing of 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff in the Bach, 
came only with the beautiful sound of 
the richly scored Martinu. 

Through the kindness of Elaine Mu- 
sic Shop I am able to report on some 
HMYV recordings which RCA Victor 
should ha¥g issued here but hasn't. 
First, Mozart’s Piano Concerto K. 503, 
played by Edwin Fischer with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Josef Krips 
(DB-9287/90). This is the work Tovey 
chose to illustrate his exposition of the 
Mozart concerto form; yet it is the least 
played and least known of the great 
examples of that form; and this may be 
because it makes its effect not by the 
profusion of immediately appealing 
melodies of the other examples, but by 
its grandeur of style and its now dra- 
matic, now subtle play with tonality, 
which, the eighteenth-century ear was 
more sensitized to than ours. These 
may require repeated hearing to exercise 
their effect; but the effect may then 
be overwhelming. As for the perform- 
ance, the orchestra under Krips imparts 
the required grandeur to the work, and 
Fischer plays straightforwardly (except 
for occasional archness) and intelligent- 
ly, but without the sensitiveness of 
touch and elasticity of rhythm which 
create the exquisite contours of phrase 
in the old recorded performance of 
Mozart’s Rondo K. 382 that Victor re- 
issued last spring (on 11-0031). That 
performance is a demonstration of what 
Fischer—always an uneven pianist— 
was capable of at his best; and in a 
piece which is mostly undistinguished 
a couple of piano interludes provide 
exciting surprises, 
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Also Beethoven’s Sonata for cello 
and piano Opus 102 No. 1—with its 
wonderful slow introductions to its two 
movements—played by Fournier and 
Schnabel (DB-6500/1). As against the 
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old Casals-Horszowski performance, 
this is one on equal terms by a cellist 
with a less powerful style than Casals’s, 
but a superb artist in his own style, 
and a pianist with a more powerful 
style than Horszowski’s—which results 
in, among other things, a clearer out- 
lining by the piano of the tricky rhythm 
at the beginning of the fast part of the 
second movement. 

And also Schnabel’s latest recordings 
of Beethoven’s Piano Concertos Nos. 5 
(DB-9326,'30) and 2 (DB-9099/102). 
His playing in No. 5 is very good— 
though a fault of piano or recording 
causes the quiet C-flat major passage 
in the first movement to sound clumsily 
accented; but the orchestra’s playing 
under Galliera is poor, and the recorded 
sound is stridently sharp. No. 2 is a 
work I care little for; but Schnabel 
makes it an exciting experience with 
some of the loveliest playing he has 
ever done; the orchestra under Dob- 
rowen is good; and the performance is 
well reproduced. 





MARGARET 
MARSHALL 


Drama 











{Joseph Wood Krutch finds it neces- 
sary, for the time being, to forgo the 
theater. His column will be resumed 
within a few weeks.} 


ONTSERRAT,” Lillian Hellman’s 

adaptation of a French play 
by Emmanuel Roblés (Fulton Thea- 
ter), is set in Venezuela in the year 
1812 during the Spanish occupation. Its 
action revolves around the attempt of a 
seasoned Spanish officer, Izquiredo 
(Emlyn Williams), to force another, the 
young Montserrat (William Redfield), 
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who has gone over to Bolivar, to reveal 
the hiding place of the Venezuelan 
leader. Izquiredo calls in six people 
picked at random in the square and in- 
forms them, and Montserrat, that they 
will be shot at the end of an hour un- 
less Montserrat gives up his secret. Four 
of them—a business man, an actor, a 
wood-carver, and a mother—try to per- 
suade him and fail. The other two, a 
boy and girl “of the people,” argue the 
other way. Montserrat does not yield. 
The six hostages are shot one by one, 
and after them Montserrat. 

The play, it will be seen, touches 
upon all the themes that are so dear to 
the hearts of leftists committed to the 
class struggle: the dilemma of either-or 
and the necessity of choice between ab- 
solutes, the imminence of crisis, class 
behaviorism, the leader principle, the 
sacrifice of the present to the future, 
the unimportar-e of the individual, 
and above all the principle that the end 
justifies the means. These themes are 
not as fresh as they omg were. They 
have become shopworn in the theater, 
and in the real world they have been 
exploited so systematically as a means 
to an end no more inspiring than power 
that they arouse suspicion rather than 
belief. It will take a better play than 
“Montserrat” to reinvest them even 
with their actual limited validity. But 
through Mr. Roblés and Miss Hell- 
man are behind the times and though 
“Montserrat” is contrived as well as 
dated, the adaptation shows the hand 
of an experienced and skilful worker 
in the theater, and Emlyn Williams is 
an actor worth seeing in almost any cir- 
cumstances. 

“Regina” (Forty-sixth Street Thea- 
ter) is a musical drama written and 
composed by Marc Bliizstein. In this 
case Miss Hellman is the adaptee, for 
the piece is based on “The Little Fox- 
es.” I should have said that the last 
thing that should be introduced into 
“The Little Foxes” was music—unless 
it were a mean variation on a dirge— 
and “Regina” bears me out. Grimness 


and tautness were of the essence of. 


Miss Hellman’s play, and it was ef- 
fective because it was grim and taut 
from beginning to end. In this musical 
version Regina Hubbard’s house has be- 
come a home with a sunny veranda 
where colored people’ sing and dance 
and with a ballroom where elegant 
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parties take place. There is a jazz bang 
which does its stuff from time to time, 
the lines are rendered in recitative, ang 
the money-mad Hubbards break jato 
song as if it were not, for them, th 
least natural thing in the world, Asq| For G1 
result, the taut line of the play is) Dear Sir: 
slackened and broken, the claustropho- tesy of th 
bic atmosphere Miss Hellman induced | exchange 
is dissipated by air and arias, and the | subscribe 
little foxes tend to seem more funn | Nation 3 


than fierce. Indeed, the effect come | *tPets * 
close to that of burles : public. ° 

que when in the ved 
last act the evil Ben Hubbard tums gate 
upon his evil sister Regina with a song | is = 


called “Greedy Girl” Which sounds as might be 
if it had been desighed for the hit every “€ 
parade and could hardly be less ap- | additiona 
propriate to the situation or the cha. | Never 
acters. The large cast is well chosen | standing 
and the voices are good—but Mr. Hag. | imperativ 


gin will deal with the strictly musical 54d mot 

aspects of what seemed to me a rather the Atlas 

weird amalgam. ment. 
I'm sorry to have to continue in $0 , Basingsto 

grim a vein, but “‘Lost in the Stars,” 

with words by Maxwell Anderson and Revolu 

music by Kurt Weill, which is alsoan = [The | 


adaptation, struck me as another case | China wh 
of misguided zeal—not to mention | American 
money and talent. It is described asa 4”, DoH 
musical tragedy, and it is based on | *@sident i 
Alan Paton’s “Cry, the Beloved Coun- } NATION. } 
try.” Mr. Paton’s novel is a tract for | Dear Sir: 
the times which deals with race in | the Unite 
South Africa. It has little literary merit, | tending t 
but it commands respect for its dignity | ble to s 
and simplicity, its clear feeling, and | ‘an, and 
the understanding it displays of a com- form of 
plex and indeed tragic problem. Mr. | a evolve 
Anderson has distorted Mr. Paton’s tale cling 
and distended it into a melodrama (not | + sed 
tragedy) with singers and chorus which | ji ctoen 
takes place somewhere between Harlem years that 
and South Africa and is, to put t?] have as 
mildly, true to neither. “Lost in the | the Chine 
Stars” may be “good theater,” but it i | able to ac 
so full of fuss and fustian, both musical | the Chine: 
and verbal, that even as spectacle it } Russian-do 
left me unimpressed. Chinese pe 
I haven’t space this time to say more | ™PPort, te 
about “Lost in the Stars”; or to do wah 4 
‘ natical f 
more than mention a fourth play that Our. fri 
opened last week: “I Know My Love} i... 5 
This is an adaptation (again) by S. N. industrialis 
Behrman of a play by Marcel Achat) Governme 
(Schubert Theater). It is hardly moft} were all st 
than a vehicle for Alfred Lunt and Lynifare all pr 
Fontanne, but I enjoyed it very much.§ But they 
I will discuss it next week. 
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a | For Greater Enlightenment 
. Asa 


play is) Dear Sirs: Some time ago, by the cour- 
tropho- | tesy of the respective editors, I arranged 
induced | exchange systems between a thousand 
ind the subscribers to the New Statesman and 
| Nation and an equal number of sub- 





bes. scribers to The Nation or the New Re- 
_ public. The numerous letters I have 
inthe + received show how greatly the exchange 
1 turns is appreciated. ee 
4 song / May I suggest that this appreciation 
ands as might be very usefully put to work if 
the hit every “exchangee’’ would secure one 
ess ap- | additional subscriber to his weekly. 
e char- | Never has the need of better under- 
chosen | standing of world affairs been more 
t. Hap. | imperative, and the leaven of a thou- 
musica] Sand more subscribers on each side of 
“father the Atlantic might increase enlighten- 
ment. P, DENIS GOODALL 
. Basingstoke, England, October 10 
> in $0 | 
Stars,” F ® 
on ang | Revolution Without Terror 
also an [The two interesting reports from 


er case | China which follow were written by an 
rention | American woman and a British business 
das | man, both anti-Stalinist and both long 
ed on | tesident in the Far East—EDITORS THE 


Coun- NATION. } 


act for | Dear Sirs: Present relations between 
ace in | the United States and Chiria are heart- 
‘merit, | tending to anyone so placed as to be 
dignity | tble to see both sides. I am an Amet- 
z, and ican, and I believe that the American 
s com } form of government is the best that 
1. Mr, | bas evolved on this earth so far; there- 
5 tale ‘fore communism, as such, makes no 
a (no | appeal to me. At the same time I have 
“\", | been married to a Chinese man for 
which | sineteen years, and during the fifteen 
datlem | rears that I have lived here in Tientsin 
put # TT have associated predominantly with 
in the | the Chinese; therefore I think I am 
it it is | able to a certain extent to judge whether 
pusical | the Chinese Communists are or are not 
acle it | Russian-dominated and whether the 
Chinese people are giving their willing 
support to the new People’s Govern- 
ment ot are being suppressed by a 
fanatical foreign-controlled faction. 

Our friends—doctors, bankers, en- 
gineers, business men, teachers, and 
industrialists—are helping the People’s 
Government in every way. These friends 
were all students once in America; they 
are all pro-American and anti-Russian. 
But they are puzzled by the American 








attitude and shocked at the implications 
of some of the revelations in the State 
Department’s White Paper on China. 
They believe that if the State Depart- 
ment had used a little diplomacy and 
tact, instead of a constant hostility 
which left the Chinese Communists 
without face and with no alternative but 
to talk loudly of their friendship with 
Russia, there would have been none of 
the present condemnation of America 
and praise of Russia in the Chinese 
Communist press. In other words, the 
Chinese Communists should have been 
America’s best bet to stop Russia in 
Asia. Nobody that I have talked to be- 
lieves that the Chinese Communists fe- 
ceive orders from Moscow or that Stalin 
has any say in Chinese affairs. 

Aside from newspaper propaganda, 
which everyone recognizes as intended 
for foreign consumption—the educated 
Chinese do not want to read it and the 
uneducated can’t—there is no sign of 
Russian influence anywhere in Tientsin. 
There are no Russian supervisors or ad- 
visers or agents, no secret police, no 
terror. The Communists have no iron 
grip on the people, for they do not use 
force, and when their policy proves un- 
wise or doesn’t suit conditions they have 
plenty of trouble with the workers. But 
the difficulties and problems are finally 
worked out, sometimes satisfactorily, 
sometimes only partially, and sometimes 
not at all until after many tries. This 
is accomplished in a series of loud and 
lengthy kai huis—talk fests. Almost 
every decision to be made in a factory, 
company, or industry must be thrashed 
out in one of these meetings of man- 
agement and labor. To my Amefican 
way of thinking a lot of it is a terrific 
waste of time, but the Chinese love to 
talk and argue and the method suits 
them. 

Since my husband is general manager 
and chief engineer of the Tientsin Wa- 
ter Works Company, I know something 
about how the Communists work with 
the public-utilities corporations and with 
industries in general. Recently the man- 
agement and board of directors of the 
water works refused to accede to an 
unreasonable demand of the union. The 
union refused to accept the refusal, The 
Communist military representative sided 
with the management and board; the 
union would not listen to him. Then 
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the Communist director of the Bureau 
of Public Utilities called a kai hui of 
the representatives of the management, 
the board, the union, the Communist 
Military Commission, the utilities bu- 
reau, and the Tientsin municipality. For 
six hours these various representatives 
ironed out their differences in a discus- 
sion that pulled no punches. The board 
eased up in its demands, the union 
pulled in its horns, the Communists 
apologized for not managing more 
wisely, and everybody was happy. My 
husband missed his dinner but came 
home pleased with the outcome of the 
battle. However, he told the director of 
the utilities bureau that too much of this 
kai hui business slowed down produc- 
tion and thereby interfered with one of 
the Communists’ most important aims. 

This director is a lieutenant general 
in the Communist army. He has been a 
guest in our home several times and 
is a kindly, reasonable, broad-minded 
man who seems to possess a large meas- 
ure of the old Chinese virtues—pa- 
tience, tolerance, and a keen sense of 
humor. The other evening he talked 
very frankly with us about the state of 
the world and of China, and his words 
showed clearly, to my satisfaction at 
least, that the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers are no stooges of Soviet Russia. He 
said among other things that China 
must learn from America, that first 
China must achieve something like 
American democracy and industrializa- 
tion before it can ever have anything 
like communism; also that Russia is not 
a Communist country. He said that he 
thought it would be easier for the 
United States to become a Communist 
country than for Russia to do so. 

I asked if the Chinese Communists 
take orders from Stalin or if their lead- 
ers were more Russian than Chinese. 
The General laughed and said that if 
you planted .a tomato seed you got a 
tomato; that the Chinese Communists 
were first, last, and always Chinese. 
Then seriously he added that the Chi- 
nese Communists managed their own 
business; that they followed Mao's ide- 
ology; that Mao had worked out a 
method of achieving Marxism-Leninism 
suitable to China and quite different 
from Stalin’s method. By following 
Mao’s New Democracy, he said, the 
Chinese could accomplish communism 
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t 2 3 4 5 6 7 
; 8 
19 
113 i2 
13 
a 15 
Ju 1 19 
1 2 3 
24 
bs 
27 
ACROSS 5 How roods might be made? (10) 


1 Knocked-down adding machine? 
(7, 7) 

9 Taught to make tea on a bad detour. 
7 


(7) 

10 The historian stands silent before 
us. (7) 

11 and 25. The Lily Maid of Astolat. 


(6, 3, 4) 
12 Deft face, but artificial. (8) 
14 Mexican port. (7) 
15 Water this in the garden, perhaps. 


(5) 

17 Subject to change in a timeless form 
of 14. (5) 

19 Not an orthodox professor. (7) 

21 and 23, Pass the bucks? (5, 3, 6) 

25 See 11. 

26 Filled like your hat probably. (7) 

27 Get our labor a raise, in the light of 
spectacular production, (6, 8) 


DOWN 


1 Fatter, but still content. (9) 

2 Concerning the plot, it has its draw 
back. (7) 

8 Pertaining to a cultural study or a 
coming change. (9) 

4 Simply not done—not as a homonym 
of a synonym. (4) 


(hyphenated) 
6 Mrs. White of the early cinema 
days? (5) 
7 Sir, if you call me that, you do! (7) 
8 Former Italian actress, now em- 
ployed. (4) 
13 Causes a doctor-bill—when it’s paid, 
hit her for it. (10) 
15 Peter married her at Nice. (9) 
16 The top part’s as hot as the bottom, 
with these for protection. (9) 
18 Reached frequently in learning. (7) 
20 Look! It’s in a ruminant! (7) 
21 a: oneself with too much eats. 
) 
22 Time to a-muse? (5) 
24 Flowing robe. (4) 
& * * 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 335 


ACROSS :—6 PASS; 10 HASSOCK; 12 TURN- 
SPIT; 13 RUINS; 15 ONSET; 19 CON- 
VERSES; 23 STRUM; 24 OMISSION; 27 
FROM THE RIDICULOUS TO THE SUB- 
LIME; 28 ANTONIO; 29 DASH; 30 IN- 
TERNMENT. 


DOWN :—1 RUHR; 2 DISCUSS; 8 CROWN; 
4 LAKP PORTS; 5 UPSET; 7 ABIDING; 
8 STEPSISTER; 9 ABERRANT; 14 VOUCH- 
SAFED; 16 THERMITE; 18 CASTIGATE; 
20 NARROWS; 22 TROUNCE; 24 OCBAN; 
25 SATIN; 26 and 17 POST BXCHANGES. 








Readers are invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis's ‘ground rules." Address 
requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York 
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without terror, force, or violence, 
patient teaching and PETsuasion—hrys) 
hsi, bsueh hsi, study to learn, But th 
process would be so gradual that probs. 
bly no one alive today would ever see, 
truly Communist China. 

It is too bad for the world that there 
are not enough wise men with dey 
vision in the American government ty. 
day, that so many have a pathological 
fear of the word “communism.” 7p 
many Chinese of my acquaintance it jy 
incomprehensible why the American 


government has become so hte | 


over the Chinese Communists. They can 
understand the worry over Russian com. 
munism, because they understand that 
the Russian Communist Party is not con. 
cerned with the welfare of the peopl 
of Russia or the world but fe 4 
power of the Russian state. There is fo 
need for such worry about China, The 
Chinese, unlike the Russians, have had 
thousands of years of individual free. 
dom to think as they please, to work, 
to enjoy life, to revolt, no matter how 
ground down in poverty. It seems to 
me that the Communist Party of Chin 
knows it must serve the people faith- 
fully or go down in defeat. 

GRACE D, LIU 
Tientsin, September 1 


Dear Sirs: Shanghai has settled down 
remarkably well. Prices have dropped 
since June 30 and have held steady in 
the past six weeks. There will probably 
be some slight price rises toward the 
end of the year, but the People’s Gov- 
ernment has succeeded, in spite of 4 
shortage of transportation facilities, in 
keeping Shanghai supplied with ade 
quate stocks of food, coal, and cotton. 
Marketing and speculation regulations 
and the sale of essential commodities 
to workers, teachers, and students 
through consumer cooperatives has kept 
the cost of living down to a minimum 
for a considerable percentage of the 
population. The new currency has 
gained some confidence—banks tepott 
larger deposits than they have had for 
years, and the problem now is to find 
industrial projects which can absotb 
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these deposits—and a rise in foreigt 
exchange rates no longer means a ti 
in prices. 
Industry and trade are beginning & 
pick up, in spite of the blockade. Te 
tile production rose about 10 per ce 
in August, and September producti¢ 
is estimated to be 15 to 20 per © 
higher. A note in today’s paper repo® 
that many mills which have been of 
three-day-a-week shift are now runn 
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ments $45 mo. up furnished; houses $6% 
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FARMS @ ACREAGE 


OLD SHAKER homestead remodeled; 3 
baths; 3 fireplaces, Dutch Oven; 30 ft. live 
ing room; artesian well; 2 pools, cascading 
brook; 3-story Shaker stone mill with 
boiler and turbines; 25 acres; near Tangle- 
wood. $20,000. Berkshire Farm Agency, 
Bast Chatham, New York. 
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anywhere from five to seven days a 
week. The blockade at first proved 
more effective than expected, but with 
the Communists’ advance towards Can- 
ton and the fall of Foochow and Amoy, 
some of the watch dogs have been 
called off and we can expect an in- 
creasing number of ships to call here 
from now on. This should have an.im- 
mediate effect and help to reduce the 
threat of unemployment which loomed 
large two months ago. 

Though the newness of liberation 
has worn off, and the posters that were 
put up in May look tired and tattered 
on the streets, there is no cooling off 
toward the People’s Government. Many 
Chinese who, particularly in the middle 
classes, welcomed the Communists for 
purely selfish reasons had their doubts 
about it when trade slackened with the 
blockade, when Kuomintang rumors said 
the Nationalists would be back on the 
fifteenth day of the eighth moon, when 
prices rose rapidly in the first month 
as speculators got back into their stride. 
But from mid-July on their fears dis- 
appeared. There was no prospect of the 
Kuomintang’s return; most people still 
had jobs; their money and savings were 
keeping their value. Among the workers 
and students approval is as high as ever 
and understanding much greater, as is 
shown by the great decrease of labor 
troubles from their peak in June and 
July. 

When the General Gordon weighed 

anchor yesterday it took 1,200 for- 
eigners out of here—about 400 Ameri- 
can, 250 British, over 400 refugees 
from Europe, including some White 
Russians, and an odd assortment of 
other nationalities. A boatload of nos- 
talgia, but much less crowded than was 
at first anticipated. Many foreigners have 
decided that things are picking up, 
that what they thought was “anti-for- 
eignism’’ proved to be a purely personal 
nightmare, and that the People’s Gov- 
ernment means it when it promises pro- 
tection to foreigners and their proper- 
ties. Even profits are not too far round 
the corner. 
When the General Gordon came into 
port the crew, almost all Americans, 
were invited by the Seamen’s Union to 
a large party, probably the first such 
function to be held since the liberation. 
The friendly mixing of Chinese and 
Americans there, and the speeches given 
by Liu Chang-sen and others to wel- 
come an American crew, demonstrated 
very well that the People’s Govern- 
ment is not “anti-foreign” but only 
anti-imperialist. 

HARRISON CHALMERS 
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DIVIDEND BOOK CLUB, Inc. Dept. R-25 
799 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 


CABELL, HERSEY, LILIENTHAL, 
HEMINGWAY and many others in 25¢ 
editions. Free list. Write Book Mail Ser- 
vice, Hempstead, N. Y. 


PUBLISHING SERVICE 


WRITERS—FEfficient sales service for your 
books, short stories, articles, plays. Free 
booklet. Write today! Daniel S. Mead Lit- 
erary Agency, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 


LITERARY SERVICE 


TRANSLATION AND RESEARCH in 
20 languages by European specialists. 
American Committee for Emigre Scholars 
and Writers, Dept. N, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. ORegon 5-3121. 


BOOKENDS 


LIBRARY OVERFLOWING? Sturdy 
Hardwood Bookends; natural finish, simple 
lines; one dollar pair postpaid. Hardwoods, 
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LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY—At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Method. Save time, work, money. 
Send for free book. LINGUAPHONE 
os 81 RCA Bldg., New York 
7a DZ 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


FRANK HENDERSON-JONES, pianist- 
teacher, formerly Royal Conservatory of 
Music, will accept limited number of 
pupils. Studio 344 West 72nd St. Phone 
TRafalgar 3-4991. 


WEARING APPAREL 


SIMPLE, SMARTLY TAILORED SUITS, 
DRESSES, COATS. Sensible prices. Pleas- 
ant shopping conditions for busy career 
women. iss Goodman, 362 Lexington 
Ave. (Near 41st St.) N. Y. C. MU 5-0670. 




















Christmas is coming... 


and Nation readers will 
soon begin to shop around 
for gifts. If you have an 
interesting item to sell 
why not tell our readers 
about it. Probably just a 
few ads would bring you 
more business! Call Miss 
Menchin today. She will be 
glad to help you with the 
details. 


BArclay 7-1066 
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Unhackneyed 
Way to Handle 
Christmas.... 


"Tamxine up Thoughtful Gifts can be an 
arduous business, as you know. By the time 
you’ve eliminated the stuff your friends (a) 
have, (b) don’t want, and (c) would like but 
you can’t afford, your area of choice has been 
whittled down pretty fine. 


e That’s where THE NATION comes in. 


e THE NATION is 52 fine gifts for the price 
of one—a new gift every week from one year’s 
end to the other. It’s thoughtful, thought-pro- 
voking, uniquely informative, consistently in- 
teresting; a most satisfying gift to give as 
well as to receive. 


e Another thing. Every new NATION reader 
means one more for Our Side—a welcome ad- 
dition to the ranks of independent liberalism. 
How else can you accomplish so much for 
only five dollars? 


e You send in the coupons and we’ll send out 
the gift cards. Why not get it done right 
away? 





GIFT ORDER FORM 


THE NATION ASSOCIATES, Inc. 

Twenty Vesey Street © New Yerk 7, N. Y. 

Dear Nation: Please send gift subscriptions of one year 
of The Nation to my friends as indicated below, at the 
special gift rate of $5 each. 

(C0 Also renew my own subscription to The Nation at the 
{ regular rate for __.____._____ years. 

10 Don’t renew my subscription now, 


0 Please bill me. 









































Gift Card should read from 
DD Send Gift Card to me for mailing. 





Name. 





Street. 





City. Zone & State. 





Gift Card should read from 





{ 0 Send Gift Card to me for mailing. 
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( Remittance inclosed. 2 
My Name is 
Street 

= Regular Subscription Rates: 
~— One Year $7 © Two Years $12 © Three Years $17 
Zone & State. For Foreign and Canadian subscriptions add $1.00 a year. 
LIST GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS HERE ae 

Name. Name. —s 
Street Street__ —— 
City. Zone & State. City. Zone & State. 








Gift Card should read from 
00 Send Gift Card to me for mailing. 








Name. 





Street. 
City. Zone & State. 


Gift Card should read from —— 
0 Send Gift Card to me for mailing. 11/12/49 
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